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CROSS   CURRENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  And  it  wasn't  a  month  since  she  met  him  in 
the  wood/*  finished  Sylvia,  impressively. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
two  days  later,  and  she  and  Mervyn  Ferris 
were  alone  together  in  the  Cornishes'  morning- 
room,  where  Mervyn  had  spent  the  last  half- 
hour,  perched  upon  the  table  in  her  hat  and 
jacket,  sticking  pins  recklessly  into  the  table- 
cover  in  her  excitement,  and  listeninor  with 
breathless  interest  while  Sylvia  told  her  the 
story  of  "  the  engagement."  There  was  to  be 
a  solemn  consultation  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  on  the  subject  of  bridesmaids'  dresses, 
and    Mervyn,    in    her    eager   enthusiasm,    had 

VOL.  ir.  B 
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rushed  in  like  a  small  hurricane  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  to  be  a  good  deal  laughed  at,  ordered 
about,  and  made  useful  until  she  retired  with 
Sylvia  into  the  morning-room  to  devour  her 
impatience,  and  talk  about  Selma,  who  was 
reported  to  be  "  busy  with  Roger." 

She  drew  a  long  breath  as  Sylvia  ceased, 
and  stuck  a  pin  so  wildly  into  the  table-cover 
that  it  ran  into  the  little,  ungloved  finger  as 
well,  and  she  carried  the  latter  with  a  quaint, 
self-pitying  gesture  to  her  lips  as  she  said, 
with  intense  conviction  : 

'^How  thrilling,  Sylvia!" 
"  It  was  exciting,"  agreed  Sylvia,  taking 
up  the  needlework  which  had  fallen  unnoticed 
on  her  knee  as  her  story  approached  its  crisis. 
*'  Of  course  we  should  have  been  sorry  if  Roger 
had  got  engaged  to  a  strange  girl  so  very 
soon  after  he  came  home ;  but  it's  lovely  to 
have  it  all  going  on  in  the  house,  and  Selma 
is  such  a  dear !  " 

The  familiar  fondness  of  the  tone  in  which 
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Sylvia  spoke  of  her  cousin  did  not  strike 
Mervyn  as  odd,  new  as  it  was.  She  was  too 
warm-hearted  and  impetuous,  too  much  given 
to  receiving  new  impressions  through  the 
medium  of  feeling  alone,  to  see,  as  a  colder 
and  less  keenly  interested  observer  would  have 
seen,  that  the  attitude,  not  only  of  Sylvia,  but 
of  the  whole  family,  towards  Selma  was  entirely 
altered.  They  had  always  been  fond  of  her; 
but  they  had  looked  at  her  as  it  were  from  a 
distance.  As  a  genius  with  a  magnificent 
future  before  her,  Selma  had  been  a  being  none 
the  less  awe-inspiring  from  the  vagueness  of 
their  comprehension  of  her.  Selma  "  madly  in 
love,"  without  an  idea  beyond  her  new  fancy^ 
was  a  girl  like  themselves,  to  be  met  on 
common  ground.  The  unusual  sweetness  and 
fascination  which,  all  unconsciously  to  herself, 
had  helped  to  surround  the  old  Selma  with  her 
atmosphere  of  superiority  in  their  eyes,  now 
made  them,  one  and  all,  look  upon  her — to 
use  Sylvia's  last  words — as  "  such  a  dear." 

B  2 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence  after  Mervyn's 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  this  sentiment, 
while  Sylvia  gave  her  mind  to  her  work,  and 
Mervyn,  with  a  quick  little  turn  of  her  head, 
listened  to  some  distant  sounds  in  the  house 
which  she  hoped  heralded  Selma's  approach. 
They  died  away,  however,  and  she  turned  again 
to  Sylvia,  and  said,  meditatively  : 

*'  And  she's  given  up  all  her  work,  and 
everything." 

*'  Of  course  ! "  answered  Sylvia.  "  She 
would  have  had  to  give  it  all  up,  even  if 
she'd  gone  on  caring  about  it ;  but,  luckily,  she 
doesn't  a  bit.  I  don't  believe  she's  thought  of 
it  again  since  she  saw  Eoger  ! " 

"  And  we  shall  never  see  her  act  after  all  I 
Of  course,  if  Selma  thinks  it  isn't,  why,  it  isn't " 
— and  Selma's  loyal  devotee  spoke  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart — "but,  if  it  was  any  one 
else,  wouldn't  you  say  it  was  rather  waste, 
Sylvia?" 

The  pin-sticking  process  was  very  meditative 
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and  reflective,  and  the  quaint  little  figure  pro- 
pounded the  question  from  a  purely  abstract 
point  of  view.  But  Sylvia  was  not  given  to 
abstractions,  she  missed  the  drift  of  the  question, 
and  answered  from  a  personal  point  of  view  with 
some  energy. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Mervyn ! 
Of  course,  I  don't  mean  that  Selma  isn't  sweet, 
and  lovely,  and  everything ;  but  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  expect  me  to  think  that  any  girl 
would  be  wasted  on  Roger !  I  think  she's  very 
lucky  ! '' 

An  impetuous  apology  and  a  very  incoherent 
explanation  from  Mervyn  ensued,  and  Sylvia, 
■easily  mollified,  asked  : 

"Don't  you  like  him,  Mervyn?  I'm  sure 
you  will,  when  you  know  him  better ! " 

''1  shall!  Oh,  I  shall,  Sylvia,"  cried  the 
much  perturbed  Mervyn,  "  I  mean  I  do  !  Only 
strangers  are  so  dreadful,  you  know.  Of  course, 
if  Selma  loves  him  so  tremendously,  he  must 
be  very  nice.     Oh,   Sylvia  ! "    she   added,   slip- 
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ping   lightly  off  the   table,  *'  here  they  are   at 
last ! " 

Mrs.  Coruish,  Selma,  and  Helen  came  in 
together  as  she  spoke,  Selma  looking  very  happy 
and  excited.  The  *'  business  with  Koger,"  at 
which  the  whole  family  had  jeered  that  morn- 
ing, had  been  "  real  business "  as  she  proudly 
explained,  business  connected  with  a  house. 
Roger  had  gone  now  to  see  about  it,  and  to 
settle  the  final  details  of  his  new  partnership, 
and  as  Selma  said,  with  a  delightful  assumption 
of  a  practical  and  business-like  air,  the  effect 
of  which  was  rather  spoilt  by  a  vivid  blush  : 

"He  will  have  a  very  buey  day,  and  we 
must  have  a  very  busy  day,  too,  mustn't  we, 
auntie  ? " 

Whether  the  business  of  the  day  was  much 
advanced  during  the  next  half-hour  is  more 
than  doubtful.  The  three  other  girls  were 
what  Helen  described,  with  a  laugh,  as  "much 
too  frivolous."  But  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  and  talk,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
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colours  and  stuffs,  a  great  deal  of  bright  young 
excitement ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  parlour- 
maid came  in  with  some  newly  arrived  letters, 
two  for  Mrs.  Cornish,  and  one  for  Selma,  which 
she  opened  and  read  without  looking  at  the 
envelope,  as  she  protested  vigorously  against 
the  idea  of  bridesmaids  in  grey. 

"  It's  suggestive  of  half-mourning,  and  all 
kinds  of  depression,"  she  was  saying,  as  she 
ran   her  eyes  over  her  letter.     *'I  should  feel 

as   though   it    were  a   bad "   she   broke  off 

suddenly,  unnoticed  in  the  discussion  which 
had  arisen  on  her  words,  and  turned  to  Mrs. 
Cornish  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure.  "  Oh, 
isn't  this  fortunate  ? "  she  said.  "Miss  Tyrrell 
wants  me  to  go  and  see  her  this  afternoon, 
and  it's  just  the  afternoon  when  I  can  go,  as 
Eoger  isn't  in." 

Mrs.  Cornish  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  own 
letters  and  contemplated  the  bright  face  in 
silence  for  a  moment,  while  the  three  girlish 
voices  ran  on  unheeding. 
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"  Doesn't  she  ask  Helen,  too  ? "  she  asked, 
rather  sharply. 

Selma  laughed,  and  shook  her  head.  "  Helen 
doesn't  like  Miss  Tyrrell,"  she  answered;  "she 
says — oh,  they  don't  get  on  at  all.  But  she 
really  is  very  kind,  auntie,"  she  repeated, 
vaguely  conscious  of  something  disapproving 
in  her  aunt's  face,  and  Mrs.  Cornish  answered, 
in  something  approaching  the  old,  constrained 
voice,  which  she  had  not  used  to  Selma  since 
her  engagement : 

*'  Do  as  you  like,  my  dear,  of  course. 
Perhaps,  then,  we  had  better  get  you  some 
patterns  to  choose  from  this  afternoon,  if  you 
don't  go  yourself.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost." 

It  was  on  this  understanding,  after  much 
more  discussion  and  much  more  merriment, 
that  the  conclave  finally  broke  up  for  luncheon, 
to  which  meal  Mervyn  remained  as  a  matter 
of  course.  She  had  to  tear  herself  away 
directly  afterwards,  however,  and  a  little  later 
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Helen  and  Selma  were  practically  alone  in  the 
house. 

Helen  had  not  gone  with  the  shopping  ex- 
pedition, in  spite  of  Sylvia's  persuasions.  She 
had  given  a  great  many  excellent  reasons  for 
staying  at  home ;  but  she  had  not  mentioned 
the  true  one,  and  nobody  had  guessed  that  she 
had  reasons  for  hoping  that  Humphrey,  who 
spent  all  day  at  his  studio,  might  come  home 
early  that  afternoou,  and  might  have  something 
to  tell  her  when  he  came.  Not  even  Selma 
guessed  how  her  sister  was  wondering,  and 
hoping,  and  fearing,  as  she  f\^orked  so  cheei;fully 
and  industriously  during  the  hour  they  passed 
together.  It  seemed  to  her  a  very  short  hour 
until  the  time  came  for  her  to  go  to  Miss 
Tyrrell's,  and  she  left  the  room  to  put  on  her 
hat,  with  a  pretty,  caressing,  reluctant  touch  on 
Helen's  cheek. 

Her  sister  followed  her  with  loving,  admiring 
eyes ;  listened  a  moment ;  and  then  returned  to 
her    work   with    a   little,    half-suppressed    sigh. 
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But  a  moment  later  she  lifted  her  head  again , 
with  a  bright  colour  in  her  cheeks,  as  a  mau  s 
step  sounded  on  the  stairs.  Then  the  door 
opened,  and  Humphrey  came  in.  She  scrutinised 
his  quiet  face  as  he  crossed  the  room  to  her, 
her  pretty  blue  eyes  made  clear-sighted  by  her 
love,  and,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss  her  upturned 
face,  she  was  encouraged  by  what  they  saw 
to  say,  breathlessly  : 

"Well,  dear?" 

He  smiled  at  her,  a  sweet,  grave  smile, 
which  very  seldom  lit  up  his  face,  and  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 

"  He's  taken  it,  Helen." 

"  Oh,  Humphrey  ! ''  Her  face  had  crimsoned 
all  over  with  pleasure,  and  she  slipped  a  soft 
hand  into  his.  "  At  your  own  price  ?  Oh, 
what  a  nice  man !  Didn  t  I  tell  you  so,  my 
dear  old  despondent  boy  ?  " 

"  He  wants  to  send  it  to  the  New  Gallery." 

"  Oh,  Humphrey ;  does  he  think  it  so  beau- 
tiful?" 
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"He  thinks  it  good.  And  he  knows." 
Not  many  nights  before  at  a  club-dinner 
■ — a  function  which  he  hated,  and  very  seldom 
attended — Humphrey  had  chanced  to  drift  into 
conversation  with  one  of  the  guests  of  the 
evening,  a  Mr.  Forsyth,  a  connoisseur  of  painting, 
whose  word  was  considered  as  final  by  all  lovers 
of  art,  whose  love  of  pictures  was  so  genuine 
and  absorbing  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
fashionable  reputation  his  critical  faculty,  con- 
sidered in  combination  with  his  very  great 
wealth,  would  have  given  him  had  he  chosen 
to  take  it.  He  did  not  choose,  and  he  had  not 
taken  it ;  he  remained  unfashionable,  and  Miss 
Tyrrell  and  her  "set"  hardly  knew  his  name. 
Humphrey  having  met  him  once  or  twice  before, 
their  talk  had  passed  on  from  one  thing  to 
another  until  it  happened  to  touch  on  the 
treatment  of  a  certain  symbolical  subject  by 
one  of  the  Old  Masters.  It  was  a  subject  which 
hy  very  near  Humphrey's  heart ;  he  had  given 
many   months   of    thought   and   labour   to    the 
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realisation  of  the  conception  of  it  which  had 
grown  up  in  his  own  mind,  and,  before  the  two 
men  separated,  an  eager  question  from  the  elder 
man,  as  to  whether  he  might  come  and  see  the 
picture,  had  received  a  ready  assent  from  the 
painter. 

Humphrey  had  come  now  to  Helen  straight 
from  the  interview  in  his  studio,  which  had 
there  and  then  been  arranged.  Mr.  Forsyth 
had  bought  the  picture  in  question  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  and,  what  was  even  more 
to  the  unpractical  Humphrey,  he  had  given  it 
delicate  and  intelligent  praise. 

"  Humphrey,  what  a  nice  man  !  "  said  Helen, 
again,  with  a  little  sympathetic  squeeze  of  his 
hand.  "  Oh,  I  wish  I'd  been  there  !  Do  tell 
me  what  he  said."  And  then,  as  Selma's  voice 
was  heard  as  she  came  singing  downstairs,  she 
added :  '*  Here's  Selma.  How  pleased  she 
will  be  ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  he 
said,  slowly  : 
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''  Tell  her  about  the  money,  Helen ;  not 
what  Forsyth  said." 

She  had  only  time  to  look  at  him  in  laughing 
wonder  at  what  she  took  to  be  his  modesty, 
before  the  bright  voice,  drawing  nearer,  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  Selma  came  in,  much  sur- 
prised at  seeing  Humphrey,  to  take  a  hasty 
farewell  of  Helen  and  to  depart  with  all 
possible   speed. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  asked  Humphrey, 
as  he  put  her  into  the  cab. 

''  To  Miss  Tyrrell's— didn't  Helen  tell  you  ? 
Oh,  tell  him  I'm  very  late."  And  the.  cab 
drove  off  as  Humphrey  went  up  the  steps, 
with  a  face  which  was  very  grave  and  ab- 
stracted. 

There  was  nothing  grave  or  abstracted  about 
Selma,  however,  as  she  stood,  half  an  hour 
later,  on  the  Tyrrells'  threshold.  The  servant 
who  took  her  cloak — Miss  Tyrrell  always  liked 
things  done,  as  Helen  had  once  said,  resent- 
fully,   **  as   if  she  lived   at  a  party  " — thought 
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she  had  never  seen  Miss  Malet  look  younger  or 
lovelier. 

"This  way,  miss,  please,"  she  said,  and  led 
the  way,  somewhat  to  Selma's  surprise,  not  up 
to  the  drawing-room,  but  along  the  passage  to 
Tyrrell's  study. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  or  more 
insidious  than  the  mental  atmosphere  which 
pervades  some  houses  for  those  who  are  familiar 
with  them,  without  being  literally  at  home  in 
them.  In  Selma's  mind,  for  as  long  as  she 
could  remember,  the  Tyrrells'  house  had  been 
associated  with  all  she  knew  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  artistic.  She  had  passed  down  that 
passage,  under  the  pictures  she  knew  so  well — 
the  pictures  of  great  artists  passed  away — as 
a  child  and  as  a  girl  as  constantly  and  as 
familiarly  as  she  had  passed  to  and  fro  in  her 
own  home,  and  she  had  never  yet  come  from 
the  room  towards  which  she  was  now  moving 
without  feeling  herself  a  little  stronger,  a  little 
farther    along    the    road    she    had    desired    so 
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ardently  to  traverse.  With  every  step  she 
took  now,  amid  those  familiar  surroundings, 
the  atmosphere  of  Tyrrell's  house,  so  utterly 
different  from  the  mental  atmosphere  from 
which  she  had  come,  closed  more  closely  round 
her,  though  she  herself  was  entirely  unaware 
of  it. 

It  was  a  very  unusual  thing  to  find  Miss 
Tyrrell  in  her  brother's  room;  but  though  she 
was  sitting  there,  with  a  "high  art"  tea-table 
near  her,  when  Selma  entered,  even  these  ex- 
traneous objects  could  not  destroy  its  familiar 
character  in  the  girl's  eyes,  and,  utterl)^  un- 
conscious as  she  was  of  any  change  in  herself, 
her  manner  altered  imperceptibly  as  she 
went  in. 

"So  you've  come,  dear  girl,"  said  Miss 
Tyrrell,  stretching  out  both  her  hands  to  her 
as  she  would  have  done  to  quite  two-thirds 
of  her  acquaintances  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Now  that  Selma  had  given  up  her 
artistic    career,    Miss    Tyrrell    took   no    further 
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interest  in  her.  She  would  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  say  why  she  had  asked  her  to  tea 
that  afternoon — she  was  entirely  unaware  that 
she  had  acted  on  a  suggestion  from  her  brother 
— but  graceful  cordiality  in  general,  and  that 
gesture  in  particular,  suited  her  style,  and  she 
seldom  varied  it  to  any  great  extent.  "  You 
are  a  very  naughty  girl,"  she  went  on,  ''and 
I  am  very  angry  with  you  ;  but  I  am  charmed 
to  see  you  nevertheless." 

"It's  very  good  of  you.  Miss  Tyrrell," 
returned  Selma,  laughing  and  blushing  as  she 
kissed  her. 

"  Sit  down,  dear  child,  in  that  oak  chair ; 
you  suit  it  so  admirably." 

"It  is  very  nice  to  sit  in  it  again.  It 
is  very  nice  to  be  here ! "  said  Selma,  im- 
pulsively, looking  round  the  room  as  she 
spoke. 

Miss  Tyrrell  smiled  at  her  indulgently,  and 
went  on  in  her  languid  manner : 

"It  was  John's  fancy  to   have   tea  in  this 
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room — quite  a  new  idea  of  his,  and  a  great 
compliment  to  you,  Selma.  He  has  just  come 
in  from  a  very  late  rehearsal.  Certainly  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  and  fatigue  behind 
the  triumphs  of  our  great  artists.  Perhaps 
one  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  you  have 
thought  better  of  it." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Tyrrell,  it  isn't  that !  " 

The  cry — it  was  a  cry  of  pain — broke  from 
Selma  involuntarily,  and  a  quick  sense  of  surprise 
at  herself  followed  it.  Why  should  she  care  so 
much  ?  she  asked  herself.  What  had  made  her 
feel  suddenly  so  unlike  herself — her  present  self  ? 
She  was  still  struggling  vaguely  with  the 
influences  about  her,  which  she  could  neither 
define  nor  understand,  when  the  door  opened  and 
Tyrrell  came  in. 

He  shook  hands  with  her,  rather  gravely, 
she  thought,  and  sat  down  with  only  the 
necessary  words  of  greeting. 

**  How  did  the  rehearsal  go,  John  ? "  asked 
Miss  Tyrrell. 

VOL.   II.  0 
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He  glanced  at  Selma  and  then  at  his^ 
sister,  and  said  shortly,  and  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  exclude  Selma  from  any  interest 
in  the  rehearsal,  as  he  addressed  his  sister 
exclusively  : 

"  As  usual." 

Then  he  turned  quickly  to  Selma,  and  said 
■with  the  air  of  a  man  who  puts  away  private 
affairs  to  introduce  topics  of  interest  to  others, 
*^Ishe  quite  well,  Selma?" 

But  Selma  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  looked 
at  him  with  slightly  flushed  face  and  troubled 
eyes. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  it,"  she  said — ''  the  piece,  I 

mean — or  is  it — is  it ?     Oh,  Mr.  Tyrrell ! 

please  don't !  Oh,  do  you  think  I'm  quite 
another  girl  ?  Please  tell  me  all  about  the 
piece.  You  don't  know  how  much  I  care.  I 
shall  care  always." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and,  as 
she   met   his  eyes,  her   own   dropped,  and  she 
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knew,  though  she  could  not  have  explained  the 
reason,  that  she  was  ashamed. 

"  As  you  please,  of  course,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  know,  though,  that  there  is 
much  to  tell  you ;  much  that  you  don't 
know  already,  I  mean.  It  is  shaping  very 
well,  and  I  expect  we  shall  be  ready  by  the 
thirtieth." 

*'  That  is  really  excellent,"  said  Miss  Tyrrell, 
**  considering  that  you  were  in  Greece  longer 
than  you  expected." 

Her  brother  did  not  answer.  His  face 
hardened  slightly,  and  he  rose  rather  abruptly 
to  put  his  cup  down. 

"  And  Thyrza  ?  " 

Thyrza  was  the  name  of  the  character  Selma 

herself   was  to  have  played,  and  her  utterance 

of  the  name — so  prominent  a  feature  in  all  her 

thoughts  three  months  before — drew  her  further 

still  into  her  old,  almost  forgotten  world,  and 

the   question   was  followed   by  a  strange  little 

sigh. 

c  2 
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"  Thyrza   has    developed    into   a   more   im- 
portant part  than  we  expected." 
^' Will  Miss  Hilton  be  good?" 
"  Miss  Hilton  will  be  very  good." 
There  was  another  sigh,  and  Selma  sat,  lost 
in   a  dream,   while   a   few   more   words   passed 
between  John  Tyrrell  and  his  sister.     She  roused 
herself  suddenly  to   find   that    the   former   was 
waiting  to  take  her  empty  cup  ;  standing  watch- 
ing  her  with   an  indefinable  expression  on  his 
handsome  face. 

They  talked  no  more  of  the  new  piece  after 
that.  John  Tyrrell  led  the  conversation  to  all 
the  old,  familiar  topics,  of  which  Selma  had 
hardly  thought,  had  certainly  not  spoken  for  the 
last  three  months.  He  talked  of  art,  musical  as 
well  as  dramatic ;  he  talked  of  the  literature  of 
the  day  and  of  the  old  poets,  checking  Miss 
Tyrrell  with  quite  imperceptible  sarcasm  when 
she  wandered  to  fashionable  art  furniture  or 
infant  prodigies. 

''  Have   you   seen  this  ? "   he   said,  at   last, 
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taking  up  a  book  that  lay  on  the  table  near 
him,  and  handing  it  to  Selma,  who  took  it 
eagerly. 

It  was  the  latest  volume  of  a  great  liviug 
poet.     And  she  answered  : 

"  I  didn't  even  know  it  was  out !  Oh,  won't 
you  read  it  to  me  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  head  from  the  leaves  she  had 
been  turning  over  as  she  spoke,  and  looked 
at  him  in  excited  appeal.  Her  eyes  were 
bright,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  but  her 
face  was  utterly  unlike  the  face  that  Roger 
Cornish  knew.  Every  line  of  it  expressed 
vivid  intellectuality,  keen  artistic  iaterest ;  and 
Tyrrell  took  the  book  from  her  with  a  curious 
smile. 

**  Some  of  it,  perhaps,"  he  said.  "  It  is  very 
fine!" 

He  opened  the  book,  and  turned  over  one  or 
two  pages,  and  Miss  Tyrrell  rose,  gracefully,  but 
promptly.  Fashionable  poetry  in  the  abstract 
was  as  useful  a  form  of  fashionable  art  as  any 
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other  ;  but  taken  in  the  concrete,  without  the 
stimulus  of  an  audience,  she  was  invariably  con- 
siderably bored  by  it — as  her  brother  was  well 
aware. 

"  I'm  sure  you  won  t  mind,  then,  dear  child, 
if  I  go  and  see  Milne  ?  "  Milne  was  her  dress- 
maker. "  IVe  remembered  that  I  told  her  to 
come  this  afternoon  " — Miss  Tyrrell  did  not  add 
that  she  had  subsequently  postponed  the  inter- 
view— ''  and  I'm  afraid  she  has  been  waiting  for 
ages !  Good-bye,  if  I  don't  see  you  again. 
It  will  be  quite  like  old  days  to  you,  won't 
it?" 

**Yes,"  returned  Selma,  absently,  as  she 
kissed  her,  "  quite  like  old  days." 

If  Tyrrell  glanced  at  her  as  his  sister  left  the 
room,  Selma  did  not  see  him.  She  was  sitting 
with  one  elbow  resting  on  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  as  she  had  sat  so 
often  in  that  room  with  him,  as  he  had  found 
her  after  Miss  Tyrrell's  "  at  home  "  in  May ;  and 
he  began  to  read  at  once. 
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And  he  read  with  all  the  power  he  was 
master  of,  as  no  one  else  in  London  at  that 
moment  could  have  read,  taxing  every  resource 
to  the  utmost,  until,  actor  that  he  was,  he  almost 
convinced  even  himself  with  the  wonderful  in- 
vocation to  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  which  he  had 
chosen  for  her.  The  poem  was  not  long,  but  when 
he  finished,  Selma's  breath  was  coming  thick  and 
fast,  her  lips  were  parted,  her  eyes  fixed  and 
dilated,  as  though  they  saw  the  vision  the  lines 
had  conjured  up.  He  waited  a  moment,  watch- 
ing her,  and  she  had  never  looked  so  lovely. 
He  saw  the  colour  return  slowly  to  her  cheeks ; 
he  saw  her  lips  tremble,  and  her  eyes  fill  with 
tears ;  and  then  he  said,  abruptly,  almost 
harshly  : 

"  Selma,  I  must  speak  I  " 

She  started  violently,  and  turned  to  him, 
trying  to  smile,  evidently  not  having  taken  in 
his  words,  and  he  went  on,  rapidly  : 

"  Do  you  know,  have  you  any  concep- 
tion of  what  you  are  doing  ?     Take  the  word 
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of  a  man  who  has  known  jou  all  your  life, 
who  knows  you  better  than  you  know  your- 
self. You  are  bringing  on  yourself  the  bitterest 
fate  the  world  knows — a  lifetime  of  fruitless 
regret." 

*' Mr.  Tyrrell!" 

"  Listen  to  me,  Selma,"  he  said,  sternly.  **  I 
shall  not  ask  you  to  listen  twice.  You  are 
throwing  away  in  a  moment  of  childish  impulse 
the  whole  happiness  of  your  life  !  You  are  *  in 
love/  you  say,  and  your  new  toy  is  more  to  you 
than  any  other  gift  the  world  can  offer.  For  the 
moment,  yes  !  a  year  hence,  no  !  You  are  an 
artist  to  your  heart's  core.  Marry  your  cousin, 
and  before  the  first  year  is  out  you  will 
be  fretting  yourself  to  death  —  starving  be« 
cause  not  one  of  your  truest  instincts  can  find 
satisfaction ! " 

Selma  was  sitting  just  as  the  first  words  she 
had  comprehended  had  transfixed  her  ;  the  light 
touch  of  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her  chair 
changed   to   a   convulsive    grip ;    her   face   was 
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"white  to  the  lips.  Gradually,  as  the  afternoon 
had  worn  on,  her  new  interests  had  dropped 
away  from  her,  she  had  forgotten  the  Cornishes  ; 
she  had  forgotten  even  Eoger,  until  Tyrrell's  words 
suddenly  recalled  her  to  herself  with  a  terrible 
sense  of  shock  and  collision  between  what  were 
absolutely  two  distinct  lives — the  life  in  which 
her  girlish  love  was  all  in  all,  and  the  life  in 
which  her  artist  instincts  were  called  into  play. 
He  had  spoken  very  quietly,  without  the 
faintest  approach  to  passion  but  with  absolute 
conviction,  and  as  she  neither  moved  nor 
spoke — being  utterly  unable  to  collect  herself, 
or  find  mental  hold  for  herself,  where  every* 
thing  seemed  to  be  slipping  from  under  her 
feet — he  went  on  : 

*'  Do  you  imagine,  child,  that  you  will  always 
be  nineteen  ?  That  you  will  always  love  as  you 
think  you  love  now  ?  That  you  have  realised 
now  all  that  life  has  to  offer,  that  you  will  never 
want  anything  more  ?  Have  you  been  abso- 
lutely satisfied,  even  for  these  last  two  months  ?  " 
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A  sudden  cry  broke  from  Selma,  and  she 
wrung  her  hands  passionately  together  as  the 
colour  rushed  to  her  white  face. 

"  I  have  ! "  she  cried.  "  I  was  !  Oh,  I  will 
not  let  it  go  !  I  will  not  let  it  go  !  I  love  him, 
Mr.  Tyrrell  !  I  love  him !  You  know  I  love 
him  ! " 

The  voice  was  very  young,  very  agoniseil, 
very  appealing,  and  she  let  her  face  fall  on. 
her  hands,  and  dropped  both  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair. 

*'  I  thought  you  loved  your  art !  "  answered 
Tyrrell.  "You  have  changed  once.  What 
assurance  have  you  that  you  will  not  change 
again  ? "  He  paused,  and  then  went  on,  care- 
fully calculating  his  words,  as  the  surest  to  act 
on  the  enthusiastic,  idealist  temperament  he 
knew  so  well,  high-flown  in  its  youthful 
imaginativeness  as  such  a  nature  at  nineteen 
could  not  fail  to  be :  "  Have  you  in  your  new 
infatuation  once  considered  what  it  is  that  you 
are  turning  away  from  ? "    he  said,  slowly,  in  a 
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low,  deep  tone.  "  A  life  of  incessant  labour  and 
struggle,  of  achievement  leading  only  to  fresh, 
effort,  of  conquest  only  revealiDg  kingdoms  yet 
to  be  subdued.  The  servants  of  art  know  the 
beauty  of  their  mistress  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight ;  she  has  no  smiles  for  those  whose  very 
hearts  have  not  been  wrung  to  win  them  ;  but 
those  who  have  once  felt  that  smile  live  only  to 
feel  it  again.  Selma,  I  thought  she  had  smiled 
on  you." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Selma  was 
absolutely  still,  except  when  a  little  quiver 
shook  her  from  head  to  foot.  Tyrrell  was  gazing 
straight  into  the  fire.  At  last  she  lifted  her 
face,  white  and  drawn,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  May  I  go  home  now  ? "  she  said.  Her 
voice  was  weak,  and  very  low. 

He  rose  at  once,  and  answered  her  with  his 
usual  tone  and  manner  : 

*'  I  hope  it  is  not  later  than  you  wished  ?  " 

He  took  the  hand  she  offered  him,  mechani- 
cally, at   the   door,   and   for   a  moment,  as   he 
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looked  down  at  her,  there  sprang  into  his  eyes- 
the  expression  with  which  he  had  looked  at  her 
after  their  dance  together  two  nights  before. 

"  Good  night,"  he  said,  gently,  "  good  night, 
Selma ! " 


CHAPTER  II. 

During  the  twenty  minutes'  drive  which  lay 
between  the  Tyrrells'  house  and  the  Cornishes', 
Selma  sat  just  as  she  first  sank  back  into  the 
cab,  perfectly  motionless,  her  colour  coming 
and  going  in  burning  flushes,  which  died  away 
as  suddenly  as  they  came,  leaving  her  white 
face  whiter  still.  She  was  unconscious  of  her 
surroundings,  unconscious  of  any  physical  exis- 
tence at  all ;  every  sensation  seemed  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  whirling  thoughts  which  chased 
one  another  unceasingly  through  her  brain. 
She  did  not  even  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
cab  when  it  stopped  at  the  house,  until  the 
cabman,  who  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  open 
door,  and  the  parlourmaid,  who  had  opened  the 
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house  door,  had  been  waiting  some  seconds — 
until,  in  fact,  she  was  roused  by  a  cheery, 
impatient  call  from  the  hall. 

'•'  Selma,  Selma,  make  haste  !  Have  you  lost 
anything  ? " 

She  moved  then  with  a  start,  which  seemed 
to  send  all  the  colour  back  to  her  cheeks  in  a 
vivid,  crimson  rush,  and,  without  an  instant's 
pause,  she  jumped  out  of  the  cab  and  rushed 
up  the  steps  into  the  cheerful  light  which 
streamed  from  the  hall. 

"  Here  I  am,  Sylvia,"  she  cried  to  the  girl 
who  was  waiting  to  receive  her.  "  Oh,  Nettie, 
it's  you  !  Your  voices  are  all  ridiculously  alike. 
Why  didn't  some  of  you  vary  them  ?  Lost 
anything  ?  No.  What  in  the  world  should  I 
have  lost  ?  Where  are  all  the  others  ?  Did 
you  think  I'd  run  away  ? " 

She  had  passed  her  arm  through  the  some- 
what surprised  Nettie's  as  she  poured  out  her 
flood  of  questions,  rapidly,  and  in  a  voice 
pitched    rather    higher    than    usual,   and    was 
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drawing  her  quickly  along  the  hall  when  the 
parlourmaid  stopped  her. 

*' Please,  miss,  is  the  man  paid?'' 

Selma  laughed,  and  the  laughter,  which 
broke  from  her  almost  before  the  words  were 
out  of  the  woman's  mouth,  was  like  her  voice, 
high,  and  not  so  musical  as  usual. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said,  taking  half-a- 
crown  from  her  parse.  *'  Give  him  that,  Mary, 
please." 

**  Roger  has  been  in  ever  so  long,"  said 
Nettie.  *'He's  been  dreadfully  rampant;  but 
Humphrey's  just  taken  him  off  to  dress.  You 
must  make  lots  of  haste,  Selma,  or  you'll  be 
late.     You  do  look  as  if  you'd  enjoyed  yourself." 

^'Of  course  I  have,"  cried  Selma,  lightly. 
"  I've  enjoyed  myself  intensely,  Nettie.  Oh^ 
girls,"  as  Sylvia  and  Helen  came  out  of  the 
drawing-room  at  the  sound  of  their  voices, 
*' isn't  this  shocking?  Come  up,  all  of  you, 
while  I  get  ready,  and  tell  me  all  you've 
done ! " 
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*'  You've  got  a  headache,  Selma,"  said  Helen, 
quickly,  struck  by  something  in  her  sister's 
rapid  utterance,  and  putting  her  hand  gently 
on  her  shoulder  to  turn  her  round  to  the  light. 
But  Selma  shook  her  hand  off  with  another 
laugh. 

"What  a  libel,  Helen!"  she  said.  "I'm 
quite  exuberant  with  health  aud  spirits,  and 
longing  to  hear  about  everything.  Come  along." 
And  she  ran  swiftly  upstairs,  turning  round, 
however,  at  every  step,  to  make  sure  that  they 
followed  her,  the  brilliant  colour  still  on  her 
cheeks,  her  eyes  shining. 

Sylvia  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  afternoon's  shopping,  about  which  she 
was  much  excited,  and  Selma,  while  she  changed 
her  dress  with  rapid,  feverish  fingers,  kept  up  a 
constant  torrent  of  words,  comments,  jokes,  and 
questions,  which  she  hardly  gave  the  others  an 
instant  to  answer,  so  that  they  never  got  beyond 
the  one  subject,  and  Helen  and  Sylvia  neither 
asked  nor  received  any  details  of  Selma's  after- 
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noon.  With  all  her  apparent  haste,  however, 
the  dinner-bell  had  rung  before  she  declared 
herself  ready. 

For  an  instant,  as  she  went  into  the  dining- 
room,  every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  leave  her 
face,  and  her  burning  hands  turned  as  cold  as 
ice.  Then  her  cheeks  were  more  brilliant  than 
ever  again,  and  she  took  her  place  at  Eoger's 
side  with  a  burlesqued  appeal  for  pardon  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornish,  which  passed  into  a  rapid 
string  of  regrets  and  explanation  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  Koger.  He  was  the  least  exacting 
of  lovers,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouragement  siie 
had  given  him.  All  he  received  from  her  was 
a  wonderful  gift,  in  his  eyes,  to  be  thankful  for, 
not  to  encroach  upon,  and  her  quick,  eager 
words  more  than  appeased  him. 

"  It's  all  right,  darling,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  intended  only  for  her  ears.  "  Everything 
you  do  is  right  to  me,  always." 

The  smile,  which  was  her  only  response, 
seemed   to   flash  across  her  face  without   even 

VOL.    II.  D 
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touching  her  eyes,  and  leaving  no  impression 
on  her  excited  features.  He  was  rather  dis- 
appointed that  she  did  not  answer  him  in  the 
same  tone,  but  turned  hastily  to  Mrs.  Cornish, 
and  exclaimed  : 

**  What  good  success  you've  had  this  after- 
noon, auntie  !     Isn't  it  delightful?" 

Mrs.  Cornish  smiled,  but  before  she  could 
answer,  her  husband  struck  in  with  : 

"  What  success  have  you  had,  Roger?  Let's 
hear  about  this  house.  Is  it  a  suitable  abode 
of  bliss  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Cornish  ? " 

Selma  laughed,  a  laugh  that  made  Humphrey, 
who  sat  opposite  her,  lift  bis  eyes  suddenly  to 
her  face,  with  a  look  in  them  which  was  not 
surprise.  He  watched  her  quietly,  unnoticed,  as 
Mr.  Cornish's  words  drew  the  attention  of  every 
one  at  the  table  to  her  and  to  Roger  as  they  sat 
side  by  side. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  father,"  answered 
Roger,  with  a  proud  smile  at  Selma.  *'  It  would 
have  to  be  a  jolly  house  to  be  good  enough  for 
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Mrs.  Roger  Cornish.  But  this  is  a  very  good 
average  specimen,  if  shell  put  up  with  it,"  and 
he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  another 
smile. 

The  vivid  colour  became  a  brilliant  spot  of 
crimson  on  either  cheek,  her  eyes  sparkled  and 
glittered  brighter  and  brighter,  and  a  wild  spirit 
of  caricature  seemed  to  enter  into  her  as  Roger 
went  on  to  describe  in  glowing  colours  the 
house  which  he  had  seen.  Every  detail  he  gave 
drew  from  her  some  extravagantly  ridiculous 
comment  or  illustration.  He  said  the  dining- 
room  was  small,  and  she  cried  that  they  would 
have  to  take  dinner  on  alternate  days.  He 
said  the  drawing-room  was  large,  and  she  drew 
a  picture  of  future  receptions  to  be  held  there, 
for  which  the  Albert  Hall  would  have  been 
inadequate.  She  persisted  in  considering  the 
subject  solely  from  the  absurdly  farcical  point 
of  view,  and  she  carried  the  whole  party  with 
'her  amid  constant  laughter. 

And,   once  started,  it  seemed  impossible  to 

D  2 
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her  to  stop.  All  through  the  evening  she 
laughed  and  talked  faster  and  faster,  the  crimson 
patches  growing  more  and  more  burning,  her 
eyes  growing  more  feverishly  beautiful.  The 
younger  Cornishes  were  wild  with  delight ;  Mrs. 
Cornish  only  thought  that  she  was — not  un- 
naturally— a  little  over-excited  with  the  definite 
prospect  of  her  wedding-day;  and  the  fun  grew 
fast  and  furious,  until,  at  last,  Helen,  quite 
tired  out  with  laughter,  took  her  sister  resolutely^ 
by  the  shoulders  and  held  her  fast. 

"Ridiculous  child,  be  quiet,"  she  said.  '^It's 
quite  time  you  let  everybody  go  to  bed.  Say 
good  night  to  Eoger,  like  a  good  girl,  and 
come." 

With  another  of  those  strange,  high  laughs, 
Selma  made  her  a  low  curtsy,  and,  dancing 
up  to  Roger,  did  the  same  before  him. 

"Good  night  to  Roger,  like  a  good  girl," 
she  said.  "  Now,  Helen,  if  you're  in  such  a 
hurry,  quick,  quick  !     Quick  !     Oh,  Helen  !  " 

She    had    dragged    her    sister    outside   the 
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<lra wing-room  door  before  the  last  words  came, 
a  strangled,  gasping  cry,  and  Helen,  with  one 
look  at  her  working  face,  drew  her  swiftly- 
upstairs  and  into  their  own  room  —  just  in 
time. 

High  spirits  and  violent  reaction  were  no 
novelty  with  Selma,  and  it  was  characteristic 
of  Helen's  devotion  to  her  sister  that  emotions, 
which  she  w^ould  have  tolerated  in  no  other 
human  being,  became  to  her,  in  Selma,  only 
factors  in  that  ''  way  "  of  hers,  which,  considered 
as  a  whole,  made  her  so  infinitely  superior  to 
the  rest  of  the  world — factors  in  no  wise  to 
be  comprehended,  but  to  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  dealt  with  with  a  tenderness  and 
patience  which  no  comprehension  could  have 
increased. 

The  hysterical  passion  of  sobs  and  tears 
which  left  her  sister  still  and  exhausted  that 
night,  simply  led  Helen  to  the  conclusion  that 
Selma  had  been  "doing  too  much."  The  white 
face  and  heavy  sunken  eyes,  with  which  Selma 
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rose  next  morning,  confirmed  her  in  the  opinion, 
^and  she  administered  a  little  sensible  elder- 
sisterly  lecture  on  the  advisability  of  taking 
things  easily — such  a  lecture  as  she  had  often 
administered  before.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, her  words  had,  apparently,  not  the  faintest 
effect,  even  though  they  were  supplemented  by 
a  motherly  sermon  from  Mrs.   Cornish. 

The  days  went  on.  Wedding  clothes, 
wedding  presents,  wedding  festivities  became 
the  only  topics  of  conversation ;  and  the  opinion 
gained  ground  in  the  Cornish  household  that 
Selma  was  making  herself  ill.  Her  spirits  and 
temper  were  alike  utterly  unreliable :  at  one 
moment  she  would  not  hear  a  word  of  the 
wedding  preparations ;  at  another,  she  would 
talk  feverishly  of  her  wedding  dress.  Elsie 
confided  to  Sylvia  a  piteous  tale  of  how  Selma 
had  sent  her  to  nurse  "  all  quickly,"  when  she 
had  talked  of  being  "  Woger's "  bridesmaid. 
Nettie,  coming  suddenly  upon  her  standing 
alone  in  the  room  gazing  out  of  the  window^ 
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caught  a  glimpse  of  a  face  which  frightened 
her,  and  of  which  she  never  spoke  to  any  one, 
while  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  always  trying 
to  forget  it. 

Of  Roger's  experiences  of  her  in  those  days 
no  details  were  either  asked  or  volunteered. 
He  grew  a  little  silent  and  depressed,  and  once, 
during  a  long  silent  smoke  with  Humphrey, 
he  said  suddenly  : 

*'Why  is  there  such  a  fuss  about  a  wed- 
ding?" 

Of  which  enigma,  Humphrey  —  in  the  act 
of  relighting  his  pipe,  which  had  gone  out 
as  he  sat  watching  Rogers  brown  study — 
attempted  no  solution,  only  shaking  his  head 
in  silence.  And  Roger,  relapsing  into  speech- 
lessness, proceeded  to  perfect  in  his  own  mind 
a  theory  which  he  was  gradually  evolving — a 
theory,  namely,  that  it  was  one  of  the  in- 
evitable adjuncts  to  wedding  preparations  that 
the  bride-elect  should  now  avoid  her  future 
husband    as    though    his    presence   was    unen- 
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durable  to  her,  now  become  irritated,  almost 
beyond  control,  by  every  word  he  said ;  and, 
again,  cling  to  him  with  passionate  fervour  of 
devotion. 

It  was  "  rough  on  the  fellow,"  it  seemed 
to  Roger;  but  if  girls  were  like  that  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  fellow  in  question 
must  simply  '*  hold  on  and  wait  till  it  was 
over." 

A  month  went  by,  and,  in  the  early  days 
of  December,  the  sending  out  of  invitations  to 
the  wedding  began  to  be  talked  of;  and 
then  the  conviction  began  to  force  itself  on 
Mrs.  Cornish  that  a  more  inconvenient  time 
than  the  first  week  in  January  could  hardly 
have  been  chosen.  The  Cornishes,  like  most 
large  families,  whereof  the  greater  part  returns 
rampant  from  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
"  kept  Christmas "  extensively ;  and  the  more 
Mrs.  Cornish  thought  of  it,  the  more  impossible 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  wedding  should,  take 
place  on  the  second  of  January. 
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"  Fm  very  sorry  about  it,''  she  said  to 
Sylvia  and  Helen,  "especially  as  Selma  in- 
sists on  exciting  herself  so.  The  sooner  it 
is  all  over  the  better  for  her,  I'm  sure.  But 
the  boys  must  have  their  Christmas  as  usual. 
We  are  none  of  us  superstitious,  fortunately, 
and  it  must  be  on  the  ninth  instead  of  the 
second." 

They  were  standing  round  the  fire  in  the 
morning-room,  where  many  feminine  consulta- 
tions were  held,  and,  as  Mrs.  Cornish  spoke,  the 
door  opened,  and  Selma  came  in,  moving  at 
once  restlessly  and  listlessly.  She  was  thinner 
than  she  had  been  a  month  ago ;  there  was 
no  colour  in  her  face  as  she  opened  the  door, 
though  it  flushed  feverishly  an  instant  later ; 
and  her  eyes  were  larger  and  strained-look- 
ing. She  started  at  Mrs.  Cornish's  last  words, 
and,  coming  nearer  to  the  group  in  the  fire- 
light—  it  was  half-past  four,  but  the  lamps 
had  not  yet  been  brought  in — she  said,  with 
an     undercurrent     of    something     which     was 
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almost  fear  beneath  the  surface  lightness  of 
her  tone : 

"What  must  be  on  the  ninth,  auntie  ?  " 

The  three  conspirators  had  not  heard  the 
door  open,  and  they  turned  simultaneously  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  looking  quite  guilty. 

'*  Should  you  be  very  vexed  with  me,  dear, 
if  I  told  you  we  were  talking  of  the  wedding  ? '' 
said  Mrs.  Cornish. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  want  it  put 
off?" 

Her  tone  was  so  strange  that  they  all  looked 
at  her  with  one  accord.  She  had  not  come  up 
to  them,  but  was  standing  by  herself  near  a 
chair,  twisting  a  fold  of  the  chair-back  slowly 
and  absently  in  her  fingers. 

"  My  dear,  you  surely  would  not  mind  its 
being  put  off  for  a  week,"  said  Mrs.  Cornish, 
strengthened  in  her  conviction  that  the  day 
fixed  upon  was  impossible  by  what  she  con- 
sidered very  unaccommodating  reluctance  on 
Selma's   part    to    the  change    proposed.     "  You 
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see  the  second  is  most  inconvenient  because  of 
Christmas;  besides,  I  think  you  will  be  glad 
of  more  time,  too." 

"Auntie,  please  don't;  please,  please  don't 
put  it  off." 

The  voice  was  quick  and  uncertain,  and 
Selma's  fingers  moved  faster  and  faster.  Mrs. 
Cornish's  conviction  that  the  ninth  it  must  be, 
became  a  certainty. 

"My  dear  Selma,"  she  exclaimed,  "be 
reasonable !  It  is  a  very  small  check  in  all 
the  unbroken  happiness  you  have  had  since 
September,  and  1  do  not  think  it  is  consider§,te 
of  you  to  take  it  in  this  way." 

"  Oh,  auntie  !  "  But  Selma  stopped  herself 
suddenly.  She  dropped  the  chair-back  she  held, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  perfectly  still.  Then 
she  said,  in  a  voice  as  strangely  dead  as  her 
previous  tones  had  been  alive  with  eager  plead- 
ing, "  I  beg  your  pardon  !  Of  course  it  is — 
when  you  like,"  and  went  straight  out  of  the 
room,  leaving   the   three,   more  than    ever  con- 
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vinced  that  the  sooner  it  was  over  the   better, 
to  discuss  the  wedding  guests. 

Selma  meanwhile  had  gone  straight  to  her 
own  room,  and  there  was  something  desperate 
in  her  face,  and  in  her  dry,  burning  eyes. 
Without  a  glance  at  anything  about  her  she 
seated  herself  at  the  writinor-table,  and  beoran 
to  write  a  letter,  writing  rapidly  at  first  with 
set,  white  lips,  which  suddenly  began  to  twitch 
and  quiver  until  the  sheet,  as  she  finished  it, 
was  wet  with  wild  tears.  Then  she  laid  her 
head  down  on  her  arms,  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  in  a  passion  of  misery  which  was  none  the 
less  pathetic  in  its  loneliness,  because  it  was 
almost  childish  in  its  unreserve.  It  wore  itself 
out  at  last,  and,  after  a  long  stillness,  she  lifted 
her  head,  and  put  the  letter  into  an  envelope 
which  she  addressed  to  John  Tyrrell.  It  did 
not  go  to  the  post  with  the  family  letters  that 
night,  and  Selma's  cheeks  flushed  hotly  as  she 
stopped  at  a  pillar-box  the  next  morning,  on 
her  way  with  Nettie  to  do  some  of  the  shopping 
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which  seemed  to  have  become  lier  one  business 
in  life. 

There  was  no  letter  directed  in  Tyrrell's- 
handwriting  by  the  next  morning's  post,  Dor 
by  any  of  the  posts  for  which  Selma  watched 
during  the  next  three  days  so  anxiously  that 
her  cousins  accused  her  of  an  insatiable  craving 
for  wedding  presents.  There  came  a  little  note 
from  Miss  Tyrrell  enclosing  places  for  the  first 
night  of  the  new  piece ;  but  Selma  had  an 
engagement  with  Roger  for  that  evening,  and 
nobody  was  in  the  least  surprised  that  she 
protested  feverishly  against  breaking  it. 

Then  there  came  a  morning  —  it  was  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  piece  in 
which  she  would  have  made  her  first  appearance 
was  to  be  produced — when,  trying  to  rise  from 
the  breakfast-table  with  her  letters  clutched  tight 
in  her  hand,  and  a  laughing  retort  on  her  lips  to 
Jim,  home  for  the  holidays,  who  was  announcing 
to  all  whom  it  might  or  might  not  concern, 
that  Selma  hadn't  eaten  a  bit  of  breakfast,  she 
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turned  suddenly  faint,  and  bad  to  be  taken 
back  to  ber  bed,  wbere  she  begged  to  be  left 
alone  and  in  the  dark.  Before  very  long,  how- 
ever, she  was  begging  feverishly  to  be  allowed 
to  get  up  again. 

In  the  Christmas  bustle  of  the  next  fortnight 
she  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  interest  in  the 
house,  and  even  Helen  thought  less  about  her 
than  usual.  And  as  the  Christmas  preparations 
supplanted  the  wedding  preparations  for  the 
moment  in  the  Cornishes'  minds,  Roger  be- 
came convinced  that  his  theory  as  to  the  in- 
advisability  of  "wedding  fuss"  was  a  grand 
discovery,  the  announcement  of  which  would 
make  him  a  benefactor  to  all  lovers  in  all 
time  to  come. 

With  the  lull  in  the  incessant  talk  about 
the  wedding,  there  seemed  to  come  a  lull  in 
Selmas  intense  excitability.  She  was  less 
variable,  less  passionate,  quieter  than  she  had 
been  for  weeks,  and  the  Christmas  season  for 
Roger  w^as  a  season  of  measureless  content. 
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It  was  his  first  Christmas  "  at  home "  for 
many  years,  and  he  entered  into  all  the  regula- 
tion  festivities,  all  the  businesses  which  were 
pleasures,  and  the  pleasures  which  were  businesses, 
with  a  hearty  freshness  of  zest  which  a  blase 
young  brother  described  as  "  a  treat."  He  was 
Sylvia's  right  hand  in  the  decoration  of  the 
house ;  he  presided  over  snap-dragon ;  he  or- 
ganised a  riotous  distribution  of  presents  by 
a  most  orthodox  Father  Christmas ;  he  was 
in  request  with  every  one,  and  his  enjoyment 
was  the  delight  of  the  whole  house.  But 
*' jolly"  as  he  found  every  hour  in  every  day, 
the  perfect  hour  was  the  quiet  one — the  hour 
when  Selma  would  come  softly  to  him  in  the 
fire-light,  and  sit  in  silence  with  his  arm  round 
her,  with  something  clinging  in  the  clasp  of 
her  hands  and  her  face  half  hidden  on  his 
shoulder. 

Christmas  Day  and  Boxing  Day  came  and 
went,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh     Selma,     coming     down    to     breakfast 
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the  last  of  the  party,  was  saluted  by  a  chorus 
which  she  had  not  heard  for  more  than  a 
fortnight. 

"  Here  she  is  at  last !  " — supplemented  from 
various  parts  of  the  table  by  exclamations 
of :  "  Oh,  Selma,  here's  such  a  wedding  pre- 
sent ! " 

"  Oh,  Selma,  Uncle  Robert's  sent  you " 

"  No  ;  let  Roger  tell !  "  —  a  dropping  fire 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Jim  with  the  words  : 
*'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Cornish!  Oh,  what  a 
lark!" 

The  Uncle  Robert  referred  to  was  the  uncle 
with  whom  Roger  had  gone  out  to  New  Zealand, 
to  whom  particulars  of  the  engagement  had  been 
written  both  by  the  much  elated  lover  himself, 
and  by  his  mother.  Roger  had  risen  as  Selma 
came  in,  and,  coming  up  to  her,  he  put  into  her 
hand  an  open  letter. 

"  Read  it,  darling,"  he  said;  "he  is  a  dear 
old  boy,  and  no  mistake.  Why,  how  cold  you 
are  I     Come  and  sit  down." 
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Selma's  face  had  changed  slightly  and  inde- 
scribably in  the  few  seconds  which  had  passed 
since  she  opened  the  dining-room  door,  and  the 
few  words  with  which  she  answered  Roger  were 
low  and  vague  ;  she  sat  down  mechanically  in 
the  chair  near  the  fire  from  which  he  summarily 
ejected  Jim,  and  opened  the  letter.  It  was 
short,  but  very  kindly,  and  it  brought  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roger  Cornish,  with  the  sender's  love 
to  them  both,  a  wedding  present  of  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Short  as  it  was  it  took  Selma  a  long  time  to 
read,  and  when  she  lifted  her  eyes  at  last  to  Roger 
the  indefinable  expression  in  them  had  grown 
stronger,  and  they  were  almost  wild  with  it. 

"It  is  very  kind,"  she  murmured  ;  and  then 
^bove  the  Babel  of  voices  which  had  risen  round 
her  as  she  read,  all  talking,  with  interest 
suddenly  revived  by  the  letter,  of  the  wedding, 
Nettie's  voice  was  heard  announcing  excitedly  : 
"There  isn't  a  fortnight,  now.  Oh,  isn't  it 
close?" 

VOL.    II.  E 
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''  Isn't  it  close  ? " 

The  childish  voice  rang  in  Selma's  ears,  and 
came  between  her  and  everything  else  that  was 
said  during  breakfast,  came  between  her  and  her 
own  voice,  her  own  thoughts  even.  It  rang  in 
her  ears  all  the  morning,  over  all  the  talk  about 
trousseaux  and  furniture  that  went  on  about  her, 
it  rang  in  her  ears  during  the  hilarious  lunch,  at 
which  Mervyn  Ferris  assisted,  and  half  an  hour 
later  Nettie,  coming  suddenly  out  of  the  school- 
room, met  her  running  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
downstairs  dressed  for  walking. 

*'  Why,  Selma,  where  are  you  going  ?  It's 
such  a  nasty  day !  " 

"I — I'm  going  for  a  little  walk,  Nettie. 
Look,  dear,"  catching  hold  of  the  girl  with 
insistent,  appealing  fingers;  *'dont  tell  any  one, 
but  my  head  is  going  round  so  with  —  with 
settling  so  much.  It  isn't  raining  now  ;  and 
I  want  some  air  dreadfully,  Nettie." 

There  was  something  almost  confiding  in 
her  tone,  as  if  she  spoke   under  an  unbearable 
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weight  of  loneliness,  and  the  instinct  was  strong 
upon  her  to  touch  such  childish,  uncomprehend- 
ing sympathy  as  the  unconscious  Nettie  could 
give  her.  But  before  Nettie  could  answer, 
her  mood  had  changed,  and  she  ran  down  the 
stairs.  In  another  moment  she  was  in  the 
street. 

It  was  a  dreary  afternoon,  as  Nettie  had 
said,  and  it  was  more  dreary  still  an  hour 
later,  when  Humphrey  Cornish,  on  his  way 
home,  overtook,  about  two  miles  from  the 
house,  a  familiar  figure,  on  which  his  eyes 
had  been  fixed  with  much  surprise  since  its 
outlines  first  became  distinct  to  him. 

"  Selma ! "  he  said,  slackening  his  pace 
as  he  reached  her  —  she  was  walking  very 
slowly,  "  this  is  a  bad  afternoon  for  you  to 
be  out." 

She  started  at  his  voice,  and  lifted  to 
him  a  white  face,  from  which  the  two  large, 
dark,  startled  eyes  looked  out  with  a  terrible 
struggle  and  despair  in  their  depths. 
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"  My  head  ached,"  she  said. 

"It  is  no  better,  I'm  afraid.     Shall  we  not 
have  a  cab  ?  " 

But  she  stopped  him  eagerly. 

**No,"    she    said.      "Please,    Humphrey,    I 
should  like  to  walk  with  you." 

They    went    on    side    by    side    in    perfect 
silence,  and  Humphrey — glancing  from  time  to 
time  at  her  face  as  she  w^alked  on  mechanically, 
gazing  straight  before  her — thought  more  than 
once,  as  he  had  thought  several  times  during 
the   last    month,   that    he    must    speak    to    her, 
that  he  must  see  if  something  could  not  help 
her.      But,    intensely   sympathetic    as    he    was, 
his  sympathy  was  apt  to  be  of  the  mute  order, 
not    expressing    itself    readily   in   words  ;    and 
he   had   too    low    an    estimate    of    the    power 
of    man    to    help    his    fellow-man    by   speech. 
Naturally     shy    and     reserved,     convinced     of 
nothing    more    strongly    than    of    the    mutual 
incomprehension   in  which   humanity  struggles, 
he    held    that    men    and    women   were    better 
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left  alone  to  work  out  their  destiny  by  their 
own  struggles,  and  the  perceptions  those 
struggles  brought  them. 

They  were  at  the  bottom  of  their  own 
long  road,  when  Selma  said  abruptly,  not 
turning  her  head  towards  him  : 

"  Humphrey,  a  woman  may  be  an  artist 
when  she's  married  ?  " 

He  watched  her  closely,  and  his  face  was 
very  grave  and  pitiful. 

*'Yes,"  he  said. 

"  I  might — I  might  go  on — afterwards  ? " 

Her  voice  quivered  pitifully,  and  there  .was 
a  ring  of  sickening  suspense  in  it.  They  were 
nearing  their  own  door,  and  he  answered, 
promptly  and  earnestly : 

**  Selma,  do  not  think  of  it.  It  is  impossible. 
A  married  woman  may  be  an  artist,  it  is  true, 
but,  except  in  rare  instances,  she  cannot  be 
a  great  artist  and  a  good  wife.  To  a  woman 
who  marries  at  the  very  outset  of  her  career, 
such  a  combination  is  impossible.     Believe  me, 
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in  choosing  the  latter  part,  you  must  deliberately 
relinquish  the  former,  or  you  will  be  miserable 
yourself,  and  you  will  make  your  husband 
miserable  too  ! " 

They  reached  their  door  as  he  finished, 
very  gently  and  kindly,  and  he  paused  for 
a  moment,  half  hoping  she  would  say  more, 
half  distrusting  his  own  power  to  help  her 
if  she  did.  But  no  word  came  from  her. 
Only  her  face  was,  if  possible,  whiter  than 
before,  and  her  mouth  and  eyes  were  strangely 
set. 

He  opened  the  door  with  a  latch-key, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Sylvia  came  out 
of  the  drawing-room,  shutting  the  door  be- 
hind her. 

*'  I  saw  you  come  up  the  steps,  Selma," 
she  said.  "  I'm  so  glad !  Miss  Tyrrell  is 
in  the  drawing-room,  dear ;  I've  just  lefc  her 
alone  to  come  and  tell  you." 

''  Miss  Tyrrell  !  " 

The   set    despair   in    Selma's   face  suddenly 
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broke  up,  and  disappeared  before  a  wild, 
instantaneous  leap  of  hope  in  her  eyes.  She 
moved  quickly  past  Sylvia  and  Roger  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  then  stopped  short. 
A  friend  actually  before  us  in  the  flesh,  un- 
conscious of  our  emotions  of  the  moment, 
differs  sometimes  painfully  from  the  same  friend 
in  our  imagination,  endowed  with  knowledge 
of,  and  sympathy  for  our  pain. 

"  Dear  girl,"  said  Miss  Tyrrell,  with  graceful 
enthusiasm,  as  Selma  came  slowly  towards  her. 
"  How  very  fortunate  !  I  should  have  been 
most  grieved  to  miss  you."  • 

*'  I  should  have  been  grieved,"  echoed  Selma, 
vaguely. 

She  was  standing  in  the  full  light  of  the; 
lamp,  and  Miss  Tyrrell  looked  at  her  with  an 
expression  of  disapprobation.  ; 

** My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  are  not  looking 
at  all  yourself.  Have  you  been  ill  ?  Happiness 
does  not  agree  with  you,  I'm  afraid."  ; 

Then  her  own  words  seemed  to  suggest  a 
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new  idea  to  lier,  and  the  disapproving  expression 
became  an  expression  of  lively  interest  as  Selma 
said,  hurriedly  : 

"  I  am  very  well,  thanks.  How  good  of  you 
to  come  on  such  a  day  ! " 

*'  John  was  anxious  that  I  should  defy 
conventionality  and  bring  you  our  little  present 
in  person,  and  I  compromised  the  matter  by 
bringing  it  to  the  door,  and  handing  it  over 
to  your  maid  for  delivery  later  on,"  said  Miss 
Tyrrell,  suavely.  "  The  wedding-day  is  close  at 
hand  now,  is  it  not  ?  " 

There  was  a  sudden,  stifled  cry  of  irre- 
pressible misery,  and  Selma  had  broken  down 
at  last.  Her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands,  and 
she  was  crying  helplessly. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  sobbed.  "What 
shall  I  do  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

If  there  was  one  thing  in  which  Miss  Tyrrell 
delighted  more  than  another,  it  was  a  scene,  and 
she  rose  to  the  occasion  with  promptitude  and 
despatch. 
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"  I  knew  it,"  she  cried,  triumphantly ;  "  I 
knew  it  directly  I  saw  you.  My  poor,  dear 
child,  come  back  with  me,  and  let  ns  talk 
it  over  tocrether.  Come  to  me  for  a  week, 
at  least,  and  we  will  help  you.  You  will 
come  ?  " 

"  Come !  "  Selma  lifted  her  tear-stained  face^ 
and  clasped  her  hands  together.  "  Oh,  I  only 
want   to  get  away  somewhere  to  be  quiet,  and 

think,    and    not    hear   about there's    only   a 

fortnight — only  a  fortnight !  Oh,  Miss  Tyrrell, 
will  you  take  me  ?  Will  you  really  take  me 
away  and  let  me  understand  ?  I  think  I  sl^all 
go  mad  here  !  " 

She  dried  her  eyes  with  feverish  energy, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  though  her  every 
nerve  was  braced  in  one  desire  to  escape  from 
the  house,  she  found  Mrs.  Cornish,  and  told  her 
of  the  invitation.  Mrs.  Cornish,  who  was  not 
without  anxieties  as  to  the  effect  so  much 
excitement  was  having  on  her,  was  only  too 
glad    that   she   should    have   a   few   days'   rest 
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before  the  climax  came,  though  she  would  rather 
that  the  invitation  should  have  come  from  any 
other  quarter  ;  and,  in  five  minutes'  time,  Selma 
was  standing  with  Helen  in  the  hall,  with  Miss 
Tyrrell  waiting  for  her  in  the  carriage. 

"  Don't  stay  long,  dear,"  said  Helen,, 
lovingly,  '*  and  rest  well.  What  a  pity  Roger 
is  out  !     What  shall  I  tell  him  from  you  ? " 

Selma  threw  her  arms  round  her  sister's 
neck. 

''  Tell  him  that  I  love  him  ! "  she  whispered, 
passionately.  "  Nell,  Nell,  tell  him  that  I  luve 
him!" 

"  Selma  !  "  called  Miss  Tyrrell.  And  Selma 
ran  down  the  steps,  into  the  carriage,  and  was 
driven  away. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Selma's  departure  produced  in  the  Cornish 
household  a  mixed  sensation  combined  in  about 
equal  parts  of  flatness  and  relief.  It  was 
certainly  a  blow,  particularly  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  to  have  the  heroiiie 
of  the  hour  transported  suddenly  from  their 
midst ;  but  there  had  been  an  amount  of  un- 
certainty attending  the  simplest  conversation 
with  the  said  heroine  which  caused  them  to 
breathe  more  freely  when  she  was  out  of  the 
house,  and  to  look  forward  to  revelling  with 
less  restraint  in  the  wedding  preparations  in  her 
absence. 

Roger,  coming  in  that  afternoon  about   half 
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an  hour  after  Selma  bad  gone,  took  the  news 
very  quietly. 

**  It  is  mucli  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  for  her,  dear  boy,"  said  his 
mother,  consolingly,  as  she  "  broke  it  to  him," 
as  Sylvia  expressed  it  tragically,  the  coast 
having  been  left^clear  by  the  deeply  sympathetic 
girls  for  the  purpose.  "  She  really  has  been 
wearing  herself  out,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
think  that  she  will  be  right  away  from  it  all 
for  a  few  days.  I  told  her  that  I  was  sure 
you  would  not  think  her  unkind."  Mrs.  Cornish 
had  not  noticed  that  she  had  volunteered  the 
opinion,  unasked  by  Selma. 

"  I  should  never  think  her  unkind,"  returned 
Koger,  simply.  "I  want  her  to  do  just  what 
is  best  for  herself  in  everything.  I  was  afraid 
she  wasn't  well  this  morning,  and  I  was  afraid 
she  would  get  knocked  up  if  the  thing  went 
on."  There  was  a  ring  of  real  relief  and 
satisfaction  in  his  voice,  and  his  words  were 
followed  by  an  instant's  pause  before  he  went 
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on  with  a  hesitating,  deprecating  shyness  which 
sat  oddly  on  hia  frank,  manly  manner  :  "  She 
went  away  in  a  great  hurry,  you  say,  mother  ? 
Is  there — did  she — is  there  any  message  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cornish  laughed. 

**  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  !  "  she  said.  "  But 
I'm  not  secreting  it !  You'd  better  ask  Helen — 
she  saw  her  off." 

But,  in  spite  of  his  wistful  looks  towards  the 
door,  Helen  was  not  forthcoming.  She  and 
Sylvia,  with  Mervyn  Ferris,  who  was  to  dine 
and  sleep  at  the  Cornishes',  had  retired  to 
Helen's  bedroom  to  inspect  some  of  the  troussieau 
frocks  which  had  come  home  that  day,  and  had 
not  even  been  unpacked  as  yet,  and  to  exchange 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  trousseaux  in  general, 
and  Selma's  trousseau  in  particular,  over  the 
fire.  Sylvia  had  to  go  reluctantly  away  at  last, 
having  her  hands  full  of  business  in  holiday 
time,  and  she  departed  with  a  final  verdict  on 
Selma's  wedding  dress  which  was  instantly  con- 
troverted by  Mervyn,  as  she  sat  on  the  fender- 
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Stool,  gazing  into  space  as  intently  as  though 
the  fate  of  nations  hung  in  the  balance. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  Sylvia  at  all,"  she  said, 
with  the  greatest  earnestness.  "  I  think  silk 
is  ever  so  much  better  than  satin,  don't  you, 
Helen  ?  " 

Helen  assented  cordially,  and  began  to  fold 
up  and  dispose  of  some  of  the  frocks  recently 
under  discussion  ;  Mervyn,  shifting  her  position 
a  little,  turned  her  brown  eyes  upon  the  fire, 
supporting  her  quaint  little  chin  upon  her 
hand,  and  there  was  a  short  silence.  Then  she 
said  in  one  of  the  funny  little  jerks  so 
characteristic  of  her : 

^*Are  you  glad  she  has  gone  to  Miss 
Tyrrell's,  Helen?'' 

"  Glad  ? "  said  Helen,  with  cheery  inatten- 
tion, as  she  contemplated  a  garment  presenting 
hideous  complications  to  the  folder.  **  Yes, 
very  ! " 

'*  Don't  you  think  she  looks  rather  ill  ?  " 

"  She's  so  dreadfully  excitable,  poor  child," 
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returned  Helen,  briskly,  as  she  was  seized 
with  a  bright  idea,  and  attacked  her  task 
energetically. 

"  You  do  think  it's  excitement,  Helen  ? " 

"  Of  course  it  is  !  " 

Mervyn  had  spoken  her  last  words  anxiously, 
almost  appealingly ;  but  Helen  was  far  too 
deeply  involved  with  folds  and  triaimings  to 
notice  her  tone  of  voice,  and  after  another 
moment  she  said,  half  absently  : 

**  Do  you  remember,  Helen,  when  she  said 
she  wouldn't  go  to  the  first  night  of  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
new  piece — the  piece  she  would  have  played  in, 
you  know  ?     She  was  so — so  odd." 

Helen  paused  a  moment  as  if  to  recall  the 
occasion,  and  said  : 

"  Why,  she  was  going  to  that  dance  with 
Koger,  Mervyn.  She  was  tremendously  excited 
about  it ! " 

"  1  know,"  assented  the  uneasy  voice.  *'  But 
she  has  been  like  that  lots  lately — I  don't  mean 
that  I  can  say  what  it  was,  but  somehow  I  feel 
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— I  feel  as  if — oh,  Helen,  you  do  think  she's 
quite  happy,  don't  you  ?  " 

Helen  stopped  short  on  her  way  across  the 
room  with  the  folded  dress  in  her  arm,  and 
gazed  at  Mervyn  with  the  blankest  astonish- 
ment. The  brown  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
the  anxious  little  voice  was  quivering,  and  the 
next  instant  Helen  had  crossed  to  her  with 
a  little  laugh,  and  was  turning  Mervyn's  face 
to  her  with  a  kind,  careless  touch  on  the  rough 
brown  head. 

"You  ridiculous  little  thing,"  she  said. 
''What  have  you  taken  into  your  head?  She's 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

"  Suppose — suppose  she  should  be  getting 
sorry  to  give  up  acting  ? " 

"  Suppose  she  should  elope  with  Jim  or 
with  Mr.  Tyrrell  instead  of  marrying  Eoger," 
said  Helen,  trying  to  imitate  her  tone,  and 
failing  lamentably,  having  no  mimetic  faculty 
whatever.  "  My  dear  child,"  she  went  on,  as 
Mervyn  smiled   in   spite  of  herself,    "my  dear 
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child,  I  do  assure  you  that  one  is  quite  as 
likely  as  the  other,  and  that  either  of  the 
three  is  about  as  likely  as  that  she  will  fly 
straight  to  the  moon.  Don't  be  a  goose, 
Mervie,"  she  concluded,  with  a  hug.  "  Come 
and  help  me  finish  these  things." 

It  never  occurred  to  Helen  to  doubt  that 
she  herself,  as  Selma's  sister,  must  know  more 
about  Selma  than  Selma's  devoted  slave  could 
possibly  do,  and  she  spoke  with  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  superior  knowledge.  Even  had 
she  doubted  on  this  point,  such  an  idea  as 
that  Selma  should  ever  again  long  for  her  old 
work  was  as  absolutely  inconceivable  to  her 
as  that  she  should  develope  a  pair  of  ^ngs. 
Life  was  a  very  simple  business  in  Helen's 
eyes,  and  the  complications  which  people  seemed 
to  her  to  make  for  themselves  by  what  she 
called  "  fancies,"  were  both  incomprehensible 
and  reprehensible  to  her.  Mervyn  and  her 
"  idea "  did  not  come  within  her  sphere  of 
conception   at  all,  and  she  looked  upon  them, 

VOL.    II.  F 
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accordingl3%  with  good-natured  scorn.  It  was 
dinner-time  before  the  "  things "  were  finally 
disposed  of;  Selma's  message  for  Humphrey 
did  not  seem  to  the  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact  Helen  —  even  though  she  was  in  love 
herself  —  to  demand  immediate  delivery,  and 
she  let  him  wait  for  it  until  he  stopped  her  on 
her  way  out  of  the  dining-room,  and  drew  her 
rather  shyly  into  the  hall. 

"  Did  she  leave  a  message  for  me  ?  " 

Helen  smiled  at  him,  brightly. 

*'I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  message," 
she  said.  ''  She  certainly  did  not  give  me  any 
news  for  you  ;  but  she  was  her  own  impulsive 
self  ifi^what  she  did  say." 

"What  did  she  say,  Helen  ?" 

Helen  answered  him  very  softly. 

"  She  told  me  to  tell  you  that  she  loves 
you,"  she  said  ;  and  with  another  sympathetic 
smile  she  turned  in  answer  to  a  call  from  Nettie, 
and  went  into  the  drawing-room. 

He    did   not   follow   her   at   once,    nor   did 
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he  go  back  to  the  dining-room.  He  wanted 
to  conjure  up  for  himself  the  tone  in  which 
the  words  had  been  spoken  by  Selma,  and 
he  betook  himself  for  that  purpose  to  the 
solitary  smoking-room.  But  imagination  was 
not  his  strongest  point,  and  he  soon  passed  into 
distant  dreams  of  future  bliss,  amid  material 
surroundings  much  more  tangible  than  so 
illusive  an  article  as  a  tone  of  voice. 

There  was  no  letter  from  Selma  the  next 
morning.  She  had  written  to  him,  every 
day  during  his  absence  at  Liverpool,  long, 
girlish  epistles,  full  of  unrestrained  devotioiS, 
to  which  he  had  responded  at  great  length, 
and  it  was,  as  he  expressed  it  to  himself, 
rather  a  "  pull  up "  to  find  nothing  for  him 
in  the  pile  of  letters  he  turned  over  in  such 
haste  before  any  one  else  was  down. 

''What  an  ass  I  am!  Of  course  she  won't 
write  when  we  are  both  in  London,"  he  told 
himself,  though  why  she  should  not  do  so 
he   did    not   define  to  himself.     But  when  his 

F  2 
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family  appeared  gradually  upou  the  scene,  he 
found  that  every  member  of  it,  in  his  or  her 
own  fashion,  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had 
had  a  letter  from  Selma,  and  while  he  was 
trying  to  reconcile  their  expectations  with  his 
previous  conclusion  that  "no  one  but  an  ass" 
would  have  expected  her  to  write,  the  moment 
for  mentioning  that  he  had  not  heard  slipped 
by,  and  somehow,  after  that,  he  felt  an  un- 
accountable reluctance  to  face  the  surprise 
they  were  bound  to  express  in  more  or  less 
derisive  fashion  if  he  said  that  she  had  not 
written. 

There  was  no  letter  on  the  next  morning, 
either,  and  it  seemed  to  him  still  more  im- 
possible to  mention  the  fact.  None  arrived 
during  the  day,  and  when  the  third  morning 
found  him  still  letterless,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  Selma  might  be  ill. 

He  said  nothing  of  his  fears ;  it  would 
"look  so  rum,"  he  told  himself,  perplexedly 
—  being    quite    as    unconscious    as   his   family 
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could  have  been  of  the  motives  which  lay 
behind  his  silence — to  announce  suddenly  that 
he  had  allowed  them  to  believe  he  had  heard 
every  day  when  he  had  not;  and  after  a 
low-spirited  morniog,  spent  in  roaming  about 
London,  the  simple  and  straightforward  plan 
of  calling  at  the  Tyrrells'  house  and  enquiring 
presented  itself  to  him,  as  it  would  hardly 
have  done  to  a  more  complex  nature.  He  did 
not  intend  to  go  in ;  the  element  of  awe  and 
worship  which  mingled  with  his  love  held  him 
back  from,  as  he  would  have  said,  "  bothering " 
her.  • 

Such  an  apparently  obvious  and  direct 
course  of  action  having  presented  itself  to 
him,  he  proceeded,  as  was  natural  to  him,  to 
carry  his  thought  into  immediate  effect,  and 
in  half  an  hour's  time  he  was  standing  on 
the  Tyrrells'  doorstep,  receiving  from  the 
maid  an  assurance  that  Miss  Malet  was  quite 
well. 

"  Miss  Malet  is  in,  sir,"  added  the  woman. 
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"Thanks,  it  doesn't  matter,"  he  said, 
hurriedly,  feeling  his  unexpressed  understanding 
with  himself  on  the  subject  of  going  in  losing 
its  force  in  an  alarming  way.  "  I  mean  I  won't 
come  in.     Quite  well,  you  say  ?  " 

*'  Quite     well,    sir.       What     name    shall     I 


"  Oh,  you  needn't  say  anything.  It  doesn't 
matter.     I  only  wanted  to  know.     Thanks." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  went  rapidly 
away,  feeling  that  another  moment's  temptation 
would  be  too  much  for  him,  and  with  a  guilty 
fear,  born  of  his  sudden  sense  of  temptation, 
that  Selma  might  perhaps  see  him  from  the 
window  and  be  "  bothered "  after  all.  That 
is  to  say  he  would  have  called  the  sensation 
a  fear,  though  it  would  have  been  a  delicate 
business  to  distinguish  it,  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  street,  from  a  hope. 

With  the  last  post  that  night,  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  his  letter  came  at  last.  The  post  was 
very  late.     He  had  given  up  all  hopes  for  that 
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evening,  and  lie  was  playing  chess  with  his 
father,  very  badly,  when  Jim,  who  had  inter- 
cepted the  parlourmaid,  pranced  into  the  room, 
holding  both  hands  behind  his  back. 

''  I  say,  Roger,  will  you  have  it  now,  or 
wait  till  you  get  it  ? "  he  called,  gleefully. 
"  It's  to-morrow  morning's  come  in  a  hurry, 
I  expect." 

Roger  had  risen  abruptly  and  involuntarily, 
and  he  laughed  in  the  inexpressible  gladness 
of  his  heart  as  he  said  : 

"Give  it  up,  old  fellow." 

"  Two  letters  a  day  isn't  fair  play,"  chanted 
Jim,  retreating  with  his  prize ;  but  he  found 
himself  seized,  and  incontinently  bereft  of  it, 
as  Roger  said,  with  another  laugh  : 

"  Thanks,  Jim.  You  can  get  out."  And 
then  he  turned  to  his  father,  and  went  on,  rather 
incoherently  :  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  shall 
we  finish  the  game  ?  " 

"  No,  my  boy,"  answered  Mr.  Cornish, 
rather    drily.     ' '  On    the    whole,    I    think    we 
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needn't  trouble.     We'll  try  again — when  you're 
married,  perhaps." 

There  was  a  murmured  apology,  and  a  mo- 
ment or  two  followed  during  which  Roger  seemed 
to  be  afflicted  with  an  undefined  desire  which  led 
^him  to  wander  vaguely  about  the  room.  Finally, 
he  strayed  in  a  casual  and  aimless  way  out 
of  the  room,  passing  the  open  door  of  the 
smoking-room,  which  happened  to  be  empty, 
and  strayed  in  there.  And  once  there,  he 
opened  his  letter  hastily  enough,  there  being 
no  one  to  see  him,  and  prepared  to  devour 
its  contents. 

"  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  afternoon. 

"  Selma." 

It  contained  only  those  seven  words  ;  and 
he  had  expected  such  an  effusion  as  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  him  at  Liver- 
pool. His  first  feeling  was  that  of  a  man  who 
comes   suddenly   against   a   blank    wall,    where 
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he  has  expected  to  find  open  country ;  but 
when  the  shock  of  surprise  and  disappointment 
was  over,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  them- 
selves grew  upon  him,  his  spirits  rebounded, 
and  he  passed  straightway  into  a  seventh  heaven 
of  satisfaction.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
analyse  the  words,  to  perplex  and  torture 
himself  by  trying  to  read  between  the  lines. 
Those  seven  simple,  direct  words  conveyed  to 
his  mind  three  simple,  direct  facts — that  he 
was  to  see  Selma  the  next  day ;  that  she 
wanted  to  see  him  as  he  wanted  to  see  her  ; 
that  she  loved  him  and  trusted  him  so  utterly 
that  the  simplest  form  of  words  was  sufficient 
in  her  eyes  between  herself  and  him. 

He  had  kept  his  disappointments  and  his 
fears  as  to  Selma s  health  to  himself;  but  his 
natural  tendency  was  to  perfect  openness,  and 
before  very  long  all  tlie  family  knew  that  he 
was  to  call  at  the  Tyrrells'  the  next  afternoon, 
he  having  mentioned  the  fact  to  Sylvia — in 
perhaps  not   quite   so  casual   a   manner  as   he 
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imagined.  But  it  was  not  until  he  and  Hum- 
phrey were  left  alone  together  in  the  smoking- 
room  that  night,  that  the  desire  to  impart 
to  a  fellow-creature  the  full  extent  of  his  beati- 
tude overmastered  him.  He  and  Humphrey, 
half-brothers  only,  and  with  few  tastes  in 
common,  were,  nevertheless,  strongly  attached 
to  one  another.  Their  mutual  affection,  dating 
from  Roger's  early  boyhood,  had  stood  firm 
against  twelve  years'  separation,  and  the  two 
men  looked  upon  one  another  to-day  just  as 
the  two  boys  had  looked  upon  one  another 
twelve  years  before ;  they  trusted,  respected, 
and  loved  one  another,  oblivious  of  such  super- 
ficial matters  as  diversity  of  tastes  and  difference 
in  intellect,  and  they  always  liked  to  be 
together. 

Roger  had  been  smoking  in  silence  for  some 
time,  with  a  radiant  expression  of  countenance 
which  had  caused  Humphrey  to  glance  at  him 
more  than  once,  when  he  said,  suddenly  : 

"  By  Jove  !  I  was  blue  this  morning." 
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*'  What  was  wrong  ?  "  enquired  Humphrey, 
with  a  slight  change  of  expression,  and  another 
quick  look  at  his  brother. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  old  boy," 
said  .Roger,  confidentially,  "  I  hadn't  heard 
from  Selma  for  three  days  —  not  since  she 
went  away." 

He  paused  a  moment,  apparently  to  refill 
his  pipe,  as  a  matter  of  fact  because  he  wanted 
to  see  how  Humphrey  would  receive  the  state- 
ment. Humphrey  made  no  comment,  how- 
ever ;  the  momentary  suspension  of  his  attention 
to  his  pipe  was  too  slight  to  arrest  his  brothers 
attention,  and  Roger  went  on  : 

"  Of  course  I  didn't  want  her  to  bother 
to  write,  but  I  got  it  into  my  head  this  morning 
that  she  might  be  ill,  and  I  was  uncommonly 
blue  about  it." 

He  laughed  cheerily,  and  lifted  the  tumbler 
standing  beside  him  to  his  lips. 

"  And  youVe  heard  this  evening  ?  " 

*'  Yes,    old   man,    I've   heard    this   evening ! 
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And  I  feel,  don't  you  know,  as  if  a  thirty- 
mile  walk  uphill  was  about  my  form  to-night 
— as  if  I  should  like  to  roar  a  chorus  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort !  " 

He  laughed  again,  a  ringing,  ])oyish  laugh, 
and  Humphrey  said,  slowly  : 

"  It  was — a — long  letter,  then  ?  " 

"Well,  no;  not  long!  What  does  one 
want  with  words  you  know  ?  That's  the 
beauty  of  it !  I  feel  as  if  she'd  spoken  to 
me.  '  Come  and  see  me  to  -  morrow  after- 
noon.' " 

"  Was  that  all  ?  " 

The  words  came  from  Humphrey  sharply 
and  abruptly,  and  Koger  turned  to  him,  pipe 
in  hand,   with  another  laugh. 

*'That  was  all  —  except  —  Selma.  Takes 
your  breath  away  at  first,  doesn't  it  ? "  he  said ; 
"only  at  first,  though  !  " 

''  Only  at  first,"  repeated  Humphrey,  slowly 
and  mechanically.     "  Of  course,  only  at  first." 

There   was   a   long   silence.      It   seemed    to 
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Eoger  that  Humphrey  might  have  found  some- 
thing else  to  say  ''  without  hurting  himself," 
and  he  retired  into  himself  to  ruminate  de- 
lightedly until  he  was  roused  by  the  words, 
*'Does  she  always  write  like  that?" 

Humphrey's  pipe  had  gone  out,  and  he 
had  been  leaning  forward  staring  at  the  fire, 
apparently  thinking  deeply  and  undecidedly. 
He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  crossing  his  legs, 
as  he  spoke,  and,  to  a  finer  ear  than  Roger's, 
the  excessive  carelessness  of  his  tone  would 
have  seemed  a  little  unreal.  But  Roger  noticed 
nothing,  though  he  wished,  without  knowmg 
why,  that  Humphrey  had  not  asked  the 
question. 

"  No,"  he  said,  rather  slowly,  **  no,  she 
writes — no,  she  doesn't.  But  that's  nothing  to 
do  with  it." 

If  the  last  words  were  more  than  half  query 
Humphrey  made  no  reply  to  them.  He  looked 
at  his  brother  and  moved  as  though  he  meant 
to   speak,    and    then   his   intention   apparently 
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faded,  and  he  rose  and  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe. 

"  Good  night,  old  fellow,"  he  said.  "  It's 
getting  late." 

Koger  did  not  follow  him.  He  sat  on  in 
the  smoking-room,  thinking.  The  colour  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  gone  out  of  everything ;  he 
was  vaguely  uneasy  and  disturbed,  and  he 
went  to  his  room  an  hour  later  dreading  he 
could  not  say  what. 

But  the  impression  had  no  hold  upon 
him  the  next  morning,  and  when  he  went 
into  the  morning-room  about  three  o'clock 
to  ask,  according  to  order,  for  a  note  his 
mother  wished  him  to  take  to  Selma,  he 
was,  in  his  own  estimation,  the  happiest  man 
on  earth.  He  took  the  note,  and,  as  he 
was  going  out  of  the  room,  Sylvia  called  him 
back. 

"Look,"  she  said,  "do  you  know  what 
this  is  ?  It's  the  wedding-veil.  Isn't  it  beau- 
tiful ? " 
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He  took  the  delicate  lace  fabric  between 
his  strong  fingers  and  held  it  up  curiously. 

"  The  veil,"  he  repeated.  "  It  makes  that 
appalling  ceremony  seem  dreadfully  real,  Sylvia ! 
The  veil  ! "  He  paused  a  moment,  and  laid  it 
down  with  awkward  gentleness.  '*It  isn't  half 
so  beautiful  as  the  head,"  he  said,  and  departed 
hastily. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  Tyrrells'  drawing- 
room  when  he  was  shown  in.  The  fire  was 
low,  and  threw  out  no  glow,  and  in  the  general 
dimness  the  artistic  furniture,  and  the  elaborately 
unconventional  arrangement  of  the  room,  struck 
Eoger  as  being  depressing.  But  he  had  only 
an  instant  in  which  to  consider  his  surroundings. 
Almost  before  the  servant  could  have  had  time 
to  announce  him  the  door  opened  with  a  quick, 
nervous  turn  of  the  handle,  and  Selma  came 
swiftly  into  the  room. 

"  My  darling  !  "  he  cried.     "  My  darling  ! " 
At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  she  came  to 
a  sudden  standstill,   shaken  from  head  to  foot 
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by  a  short,  sharp  shiver,  and  as  he  advanced 
to  take  her  in  his  arms,  her  lips  parted  in  a 
little,  hoarse,  hardly  audible  cry. 

"The  fire,"  she  said,  "it's — it's  going  out," 
and  passing  him  hurriedly,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
on  the  hearthrug,  grasping  one  of  the  fireplace 
hangings  as  she  put  the  embers  together  with 
a  hand  that  trembled  as  if  with  terrible  cold. 

Eoger  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
with  a  bewildered  sense  of  having  been  repulsed. 
What  did  it  matter  how  many  fires  went  out, 
he  asked  himself,  when  they  had  not  seen  one 
another  for  four  days  ?  He  turned  towards  her, 
hesitating,  wondering,  and  hurt ;  and  then  he 
told  himself  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  that  she 
would  kiss  him  in  a  moment,  and  he  went  up 
to  her  again,  and  said,  cheerily : 

"  I've  been  waiting  four  days,  Selma. 
Mightn't  the  fire  wait  a  minute  ? " 

She  rose  then,  slowly,  holding  to  the  hang- 
ings with  clinging,  grasping  hands,  as  though 
to  regain  from  the  sense  of  material  stability 
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the  mental  grip  which  had  so  suddenly  failed 
her.  He  could  not  see  her  face,  it  was  bent 
over  the  fire,  and  something  in  her  attitude 
startled  him  even  more  than  her  extraordinary- 
silence.  He  put  his  hand  suddenly  and  en- 
treatingly  on  her  arm ;  even  then  his  old  feel- 
ing of  worship  for  her  held  him  instinctively, 
and  he  dared  not  take  her  unconsentino:  in  his 
arms. 

"  Selma,"  he  said,  ''  Selma,  what  is  it  ? " 
She  let  her  face  fall  forward  against  the 
high  mantelpiece,  and  seemed  to  be  almost 
fighting  for  breath,  as  though  the  rapid  beating 
of  her  heart  were  choking  her ;  and  then,  as 
he  spoke  her  name  again  with  a  sharp  ring 
of  deadly  fear  in  his  voice,  she  lifted  herself 
up,  and  turned  her  face  to  him  at  last.  As 
he  saw  it  he  fell  back  a  step,  with  an  inarticulate 
exclamation  of  dismay ;  it  v/as  perfectly  white, 
even  to  the  very  lips,  and  her  eyes  were  dark 
and  sunken,  with  heavy  blue  shadows  round 
them. 

VOL.    II.  G 
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"  I — I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  she 
began,  speaking  hurriedly,  and  almost  thickly. 
'*  Don  t  touch  me,  and  don't . —  don't  look  at 
me,  Roger."  Her  voice  broke  pathetically,  and 
she  stopped  a  moment. 

He  turned  his  face — almost  as  white  as  hers 
under  the  sunburn — mechanically  towards  the 
fire,  and  she  went  on  : 

"  Roger — I — there's  nothing  will  make  me 
less  dreadful,  I  know.  I've  got  to  tell  you. 
Oh,  why  didn't  I  write  it !  Why  didn't  I  write 
it  I     Roger,  I've  made  a  mistake  ! " 

"A  mistake,"  he  echoed,  vaguely,  and  as 
he  lifted  his  troubled  eyes  to  hers,  she  covered 
her  face  with  both  her  hands.  **  We  must  put 
it  right  together  then,  Selma." 

''  We  must  put  it  right ! "  she  cried,  wildly. 
''  Yes,  we  must  put  it  right  while  there's  time ! 
But  not  together,  Roger !  Oh,  Roger,  not 
together !  " 

"  Selma,  tell  me  straight  out.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 
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**  I  mean  that  we  had  better  never  have 
seen  each  other !  I  mean  that  you've  cared 
about  a  girl  who  isn't  worth  caring  for  at  all, 
who  wasn't  anything  but  a  fickle  child  who 
forgot !  Eoger,  forget  all  about  me,  and  fall 
in  love  with  a  nice  girl,  not  like  me.  I — Fve 
made  a  dreadful  mistake.  IVe  got  to  work, 
to  work  all  my  life,  and  I  can't  be  your  wife. 
Koger — I  mustn't  be  any  one's  wife,  ever  ! " 

She  had  spoken  through  sobs  and  blinding 
tears,  seeing  the  simple,  manly  face  before  her 
change  under  her  words  as  under  a  series  of 
heavy  blows,  forcing  herself  on  to  the  end  In 
a  sort  of  fury  of  compulsion,  and  as  she  finished 
she  let  her  face  fall  upon  her  hands  again  in 
an  agony  of  tears. 

One  minute  passed,  two,  three,  and  still  the 
only  sound  in  the  room  was  the  sound  of  her 
crying.  Then  Koger  moistened  his  white  lips 
for  the  third  time,  and  said,  in  a  low,  bewildered 
voice : 

*'  If  you  said  I  wasn't  good  enough  for  you, 

G  2 
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I  should  understand.  I  can't  understand  this. 
You Ve  got  to  work  ?  Why  ?  Selma,  I  should 
work  for  you  all  my  life.  Selma,  do  you  think 
I  shouldn't  make  you  happy  ? " 

She  lifted  her  head,  suddenly,  facing  him 
with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  dawning  for  the 
tirst  time  in  her  dark  eyes  —  the  feverish, 
delusive  enthusiasm  of  an  over-sensitive  nature 
over-wrought. 

"  It  isn't  happiness,"  she  cried,  and  the  light 
in  her  eyes  grew  brighter,  and  her  voice  more 
fervid  with  every  word  she  uttered.  "  It  isn't 
happiness  one  must  think  of!  It's  what  one 
must  do !  Oh,  don't  you  see,  don't  you  see ! 
I  hadn't  any  real  love  to  give  when  I  thought 
I  fell  in  love  with  you  !  I'd  given  it  all  away — 
my  heart,  and  my  life,  and  everything — to  my 
art,  and  I  can  never  get  them  back — never.  If 
I  married  you,  Roger,  I  should  always  know 
that  I  had  deserted.  There  would  always  be 
something  in  my  heart  that  would  be  more  to 
me   than   you.      I   should   be   miserable  —  that 
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wouldn't  matter — but  you  would  know  it.  I 
couldn't  always  keep  it  down,  and  I  should  spoil 
your  life,  too  !  " 

''  Spoil  it,  then  ! "  he  cried,  passionately, 
coming  a  step  nearer,  and  catching  her  hands 
in  his.  "  It's  yours,  Selma !  Do  as  you  like 
with  it,  only  don't  go  out  of  it,  don't  go  away 
from  me  !  " 

But  she  drew  herself  out  of  his  hands, 
and  the  glow  in  her  eyes  seemed  to  light  up 
her  white  face,  and  absolutely  to  transfigure  it. 

With  every  word  she  had  spoken,  over- 
strained and  worked  up  as  she  had  beeii  when 
she  began,  she  had  apparently  transported 
herself  further  into  a  region  of  exaggerated, 
exalted  self-devotion — the  self-devotion  of  blind, 
fanatic  youth — in  which  no  sacrifice  seemed  too 
hard,  no  suffering  too  severe.  Her  voice,  as 
she  answered  him,  rang  with  a  passionate 
intensity  of  enthusiasm  and  conviction,  which 
made  it,  as  it  made  her  face,  beautiful  as  it 
had  never  been  before. 
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*'  I  must  ! "  she  said.     ''  I  must ! ' 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment — looked 
at  her  with  a  dreadful,  uncomprehending  agony 
in  his  honest  blue  eyes — and  then  everything 
seemed  suddenly  to  swim  round  with  him, 
and  he  grasped  at  a  chair  for  support.  He 
was  vaguely  conscious  that  she  was  begging 
him  to  forgive  her,  to  forget  her ;  and  then 
he  pulled  himself  together  as,  in  his  simple 
creed,  a  man  should  under  a  blow,  even  if 
it  crushed  him  to  the  earth  as  it  fell. 

"  There  isn't  anything  to  forgive,"  he  said, 
hoarsely,  and  with  long  pauses  between  the 
words.  '*  I  always  knew  you  were  too  good 
for  me." 

He  stood  another  moment,  leaning  heavily 
on  the  chair,  and  then  turned  and  went  across 
the  room,  with  heavy,  tumbling  steps,  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house. 

The  front  door  shut  with  a  heavy  thud, 
and  as  she  heard  it,  standing  motionless,  just 
as  he  had  left  her,  a  little  strangled  cry  broke 
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from  Selma's  parted  lips.  She  lifted  both  hands 
to  her  head,  as  though  something  there  was 
strained  almost  beyond  endurance.  Then  she, 
too,  moved  slowly  and  went  away,  dragging 
herself  to  her  own  room,  to  drop  still  and 
exhausted  on  her  bed. 

The  dreary  twilight  crept  into  the  empty 
room,  the  short  December  day  was  ended,  and 
darkness  fell. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Spring  and  summer  liad  come  and  gone  again, 
ten  months  had  passed,  and  winter  was  setting 
in  once  more. 

The  October  which  was  just  drawing  to  a 
close  had  been  an  eminently  unsatisfactory 
month  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned  in  London, 
and,  indeed,  all  over  England.  Winter  seemed 
to  have  settled  in  at  least  a  month  earlier 
than  usual ;  all  the  winter  amusements,  as 
fashionable  London  understands  the  word, 
seemed  to  be  a  month  late  in  putting  in  their 
appearance.  The  first  sensation  of  the  season 
—  John  Tyrrell's  ''first  night"  —  had  excited 
even  unusual  interest,  coming  as  it  did  several 
weeks  earlier  than  he  generally  vouchsafed  it. 
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and  at  a  moment  when  London  had  nothing 
to  talk  about  but  the  weather,  a  subject  which 
allowed  of  little  or  no  variety  in  the  comments 
it  excited. 

Society  had  so  little  on  its  mind  that  it 
had  had  time  to  be  quite  excited  over  the 
news  that  the  beautiful  protegee  of  John 
Tyrrell's,  who  had  made  so  much  sensation 
two  seasons  ago,  and  whose  first  appearance 
had  been  delayed,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, for  various  sensational  but  unfor- 
tunately irreconcileable  reasons,  was  to  make 
her  first  appearance  at  last,  and  to  make  it 
in  an  important  part  on  the  "first  night"  in 
question. 

All  that  dreary  October  had  been  spent 
by  Selma  in  incessant  rehearsal.  She  and 
Helen  were  alone  together  again  in  their  own 
little  house  in  Hampstead.  There  was  no 
more  talk  of  a  companion  for  them ;  there 
was  no  kindly  Mrs.  Cornish  coming  briskly 
in    and    out,   and   insisting   on    the   observance 
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of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  proprieties.  Mrs. 
Cornish  had  never  seen  Selma  since  the  girl 
had  asked  her  leave  to  go  with  Miss  Tyrrell 
on  that  December  afternoon  ten  months  before ; 
and  though  Helen  was  always  welcome  at  the 
big  house,  her  aunt  had  no  more  advice  to 
give  her  as  to  her  household  difficulties. 

Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
principally  concerned,  no  one  had  suflPered  so 
much  from  Selma's  unexpected  change  of  mind 
as  had  Helen.  The  grave  tenderness  with 
which  Humphrey,  to  whom  Roger  had  turned 
in  his  extremity  of  pain,  broke  the  truth  to 
her  first  of  all  in  the  house  as  having  the 
first  right  to  know  it,  her  own  incredulity, 
the  dreadful  shock  of  conviction,  and  her  first 
meeting  with  Roger,  had  made  upon  her 
personality  one  of  those  marks  which  grow 
fainter  and  almost  imperceptible  as  time  goes 
on,  but  which  are  never  to  be  obliterated. 
She  had  broken  down  utterly  on  seeing  Roger 
— he   and   she   and    Humphrey  alone  together, 
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with  every  one  else  in  the  house  yet  to  be 
told  —  and  such  consolatory  words  as  were 
spoken  came  from  him,  and  not  from  her. 

**  I'm  going  off  early  to-morrow  morning. 
Humphrey  has  arranged  something,"  he  had 
said,  finally,  with  a  grateful  glance  at  his 
brother.  "  I — I  want  you  to — to  take  these 
— things — for  her,  Helen.  It  might  bother  her 
if  I  sent  them." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  Jiis  control  over 
his  voice  were  coming  to  an  end,  and  he  put 
into  her  hand  a  little  packet — the  letters  Selma 
had  written  to  him  at  Liverpool,  two  or  three 
presents  she  had  given  him,  and  the  little 
gold  heart  he  had  found  for  her  in  the  wood 
at  Blue  Eocks.  He  was  turning  away  hastily, 
when  Helen  caught  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh,  Koger ! "  she  cried,  "  oh,  Roger,  it 
can't  be !  She  can't  mean  it.  I'll  go  and  talk 
to  her.     m " 

But  Roger  had  stopped  her. 

"You're  awfully  good  to  me,"  he  said,  and 
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his  manner  was  at  once  very  simple  and  very 
dignified ;  ''  but  I  don't  want  her  talked  to. 
I  wouldn't  have  her  persuaded.  It's  as  she 
chooses.  Do  you  see  ? "  he  went  on,  more 
hurriedly.  *'See  yourself,  and  tell  every  one 
that  it's  all  over ;  talking  won't  do  any  good, 
and  it  will  only  hurt  her.     Promise,  Helen." 

Helen  had  promised,  and  Humphrey,  at  his 
brother's  order,  and  from  his  own  belief  that 
nothing  but  pain  to  Selma,  or  worse  trouble 
still  for  both,  could  come  from  interference, 
had  exacted  the  same  promise  from  his  step- 
mother before  he  took  his  brother  away  early 
the  next  morning. 

Nothing  could  have  been  kinder  or  more 
affectionate  than  the  consideration  with  which 
Mrs.  Cornish  and  the  whole  household  had 
treated  Helen.  Fortunately  for  herself  she  was 
not  over  sensitive.  She  did  not  add  to  her 
pain  by  any  fancies  that  their  feelings  towards 
herself  might  be  in  any  way  afiPected ;  but 
between  her  loyalty  and  devotion  to  her  sister 
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and  her  afifection  for  the  Cornishes,  she  had 
suffered  more  than  enough.  Selma  had  written 
her  a  broken,  incoherent  line,  begging  her  not 
to  be  angry  and  not  to  come  to  her ;  and 
then  about  a  week  later  another  letter  had 
come  to  say  that  she  was  going  to  Paris  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter  with  Miss  Tyrrell  to 
study,  and  to  ask  Helen  to  come  and  say 
good-bye  to  her.  And  Helen  had  gone,  of 
course,  and  had  cried  and  clung  to  Selma,  who 
had  clung  to  her  in  return  dry-eyed  and  very 
quiet. 

*'  She  looks  so  white,"  Helen  had  confided 
to  Sylvia  with  many  tears  that  night,  '*so 
white  and  so  thin,  Sylvia,  and  her  eyes  look 
so  odd,  as  though  she  were  always  keeping 
something  in  sight.  She  doesn't  look  like 
Selma  at  all.  Oh,  do  you  think  Miss  Tyrrell 
will  take  care  of  her  ?  " 

Sylvia  had  been  very  gentle,  and  had 
soothed  and  reassured  her  as  best  she  could ; 
but   all   the  time  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
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Eoger's  sister  felt,  as  it  was  only  natural  that 
she  should  feel,  that  it  was  just  and  right  that 
Selma  should  look  white  and  thin,  and  that  if 
Miss  Tyrrell  did  not  take  care  of  her  she  would 
have  only  herself  to  blame. 

But  even  Sylvia,  though  she  had  grieved 
for  Roger  more  keenly  even  than  his  other 
brothers  and  sisters  had  done,  had  not  been 
so  completely  outraged  and  implacable  as  her 
mother.  In  her  reaction  from  her  pride  and 
delight  in  the  engagement,  from  her  pleasure 
in  Selma's  transformation,  Mrs.  Cornish's  old 
distrust  of  the  girl  had  returned  upon  her 
and  had  swelled  into  absolute  dislike.  She 
had  been  so  completely  taken  by  surprise,  too, 
and  the  consciousness  which  slowly  dawned 
upon  her  that  the  signs  of  Selma's  state  of 
mind,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Tyrrells 
upon  her,  had  been  very  patent,  if  only  she 
had  ever  dreamt  of  their  significance,  irritated 
her  still  further.  In  her  eyes — indeed,  in  the 
eyes  of  every  member  of  the  family,  with  the 
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exception  of  Humphrey — there  was  no  possible 
reason  or  excuse  for  Selma's  conduct.  She  was 
as  fickle  as  the  wind,  and  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  said  for  her. 

Selma  had  sent  her  aunt  no  definite  message 
by  Helen. 

"  Tell  auntie "  she  had  begun,  and  there 

she  had  broken  down,  and  Helen  had  held 
her  close  in  her  arms  as  she  exclaimed,  in- 
coherently enough  : 

*'  I  will,  darling !  I  will !  "  But  the  message, 
such  as  it  was,  was  never  delivered.  Helen's 
faltering  words  were  cut  short  by  Mrs.  Cornish, 
not  unkindly,  but  decidedly. 

''No,  Helen,  my  dear,"  she  had  said,  **  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  you,  but  we  won't  talk 
of  it." 

"  Auntie,"  Helen  had  answered,  moved  by 
her  constant,  unreasoning  loyalty  to  her  sister, 
and  by  a  vague,  undefinable  feeling  which 
the  remembrance  of  Selma's  face  stirred  in 
her,    "auntie,    she    is    so   unhappy.      Oh,    isn't 
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it  better   now   than   later?     She — she  couldn't 
help  it ! " 

It  was  the  only  plea  she  could  formulate 
for  Selma — she  understood  as  little  as  did  the 
rest  of  her  world — but  those  five  vague  words 
expressed  her  vague  sense  that  Selma  had  acted 
in  some  way  or  other  on  a  mysterious  but 
irresistible  inward  compulsion  ;  and,  having  once 
uttered  them,  she  had  clung  to  them  with 
might  and  main.  "  She  couldn't  help  it."  The 
words  had  been  in  her  mind  whenever  she  sat 
down  to  write  to  Selma  during  the  months 
she  spent  in  Paris,  working,  as  Miss  Tyrrell 
wrote  to  her  brother,  "  really  ridiculously  hard." 
She  had  whispered  them  to  Humphrey  on  his 
return  in  February,  and  had  received  from  him 
a  grave,  sad  acquiescence  which  seemed  to  grant 
even  more  than  she  had  asked  for. 

Humphrey  had  left  his  brother  on  board 
a  steamer  bound  for  New  York.  After  a  month 
spent  on  the  Continent  Roger  hardly  knew  how 
or  where,  he  had  suddenly  announced  his  in- 
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tention  of  undertaking  some  business  in  America, 
on  which  some  one  had  to  be  sent  out  for  a 
year   at   least   by   the   firm   to    which    he    had 
bound   himself.     In  his  first  bewildered  misery 
he    had   had    an   idea   of   getting   his    contract 
annulled,  and  going  back   to  New  Zealand  for 
ever ;    but   common-sense   was    one    of  Eoger's 
leading   characteristics,   and   common-sense   was 
diametrically    opposed    to    any    such    proceed- 
ing.     ''Besides,"    as    he    argued    with    himself 
as   the   contemplation    of  his   future    prospects 
became   gradually   possible   to   him   again,    ''it 
would  cut  up  the  mater."     So  he  propounded 
his  American  plan  to  his  brother,  to  whom  it 
seemed  by  far  the  best  thing  to  be  thought  of, 
and  a  brief  interchange  of  letters  and  telegrams 
with    his    firm    resulted    in    his   starting    from 
an  Italian   port  without   returning  to  England 
at  all. 

After  his  departure,  and  Humphrey's  return 
alone,  life  had  become  very  flat  and  uninteresting 
to  the  Cornishes.     The  excitement  was  all  over, 
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the  chief  actors  in  it  had  disappeared,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done  or  said  on  the 
subject,  except  when  one  or  other  of  the  girls 
drifted  into  a  hot  argument  over  her  conduct 
with  Selma's  deeply  grieved  but  always  faithful 
ally,  Mervyn  Ferris ;  or  when  Mervyn  and  Helen 
indulged  in  a  little  confidential  talk  over  her 
rare  letters. 

In  April,  however,  Miss  Tyrrell  had  brought 
Selma  back  to  town.  It  was  one  thing  in  that 
astute  lady's  estimation  to  assist  at  the  manu- 
facture of  a  fashionable  actress,  with  no  sacrifice 
to  yourself  involved,  and  quite  another  to  lose 
the  whole  of  a  London  season  in  the  process. 
She  had  discovered,  accordingly,  that  Selma 
wanted  a  little  holiday,  and  she  had  brought 
her  back  to  the  house  in  Kensington  where 
she  was  to  stay  until  her  plans  for  the  immediate 
future  were  decided  upon — in  other  words,  until 
she  had  received  her  orders  from  her  master.  If 
John  Tyrrell  had  been  the  supreme  authority 
in   her   life   before   her   brief    engagement   had 
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suspended  his  supremacy,  her  old  submission 
to  his  words,  her  old  trust  in  him  were  now 
redoubled,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  cha- 
racter had  somewhat  altered.  She  seemed  to 
turn  to  him,  and  hold  to  him  now  as  to  her 
one  sure  guide  and  support,  but  it  was  no 
longer  with  the  blind  confidence  of  a  child  that 
she  obeyed  him  ;  she  gave  him  the  deliberate 
confidence  and  well-weighed  submission  of  a 
steady  worker  to  what  she  thinks  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject  to  which  her  life  is 
to  be  devoted. 

John  Tyrrell  had  watched  her  for  two  or 
three  days,  had  gauged  the  extent  of  her 
improvement,  privately  lifting  his  eyebrows  at 
the  immense  amount  of  work  which  that  im- 
provement must  have  involved,  and  he  had 
then  proposed  that  she  should  go,  as  a  member 
of  his  company,  on  a  short  tour  such  as  he 
very  occasionally  took  in  the  provinces  during 
August  and  September ;  such  practical  ex- 
iperience  as  she  would  gain  in  that  way  would 
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make  it  possible,  he  had  said,  that  she  should 
make  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  the 
following  October  in  an  important  part.  Selma 
had  agreed  to  these  proposals  with  the  grave, 
steady  consideration  with  which  she  met  all 
matters  connected  with  her  work,  and  the  only 
difficulty  had  then  been  the  disposal  of  the 
months  from  April  to  August.  Tyrrell  had 
suggested,  with  a  keen  glance  at  her,  that 
she  needed  a  holiday,  and  she  had  protested 
impetuously  against  such  an  idea.  He  had 
thereupon  become  peremptory  on  the  subject, 
declaring  that  a  holiday,  before  rehearsals  for 
the  tour  began,  she  must  and  should  have. 
She  might  study  through  April  and  May ;  but 
she  must  go  away  in  June.  To  this  com- 
promise she  had  finally  agreed ;  she  had  written 
to  Helen  to  come  and  see  her,  and  Helen,  on 
hearing  what  had  been  decided  on,  had  at 
once  proposed  that  they  should  go  back  to- 
gether to  their  own  home. 

During   the   two   months    that   followed,   it 
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-had  seemed  to  Helen  that  she  and  Selma 
were  living  a  kind  of  dream  counterpart  of 
their  old  happy  life  together  —  a  life  which 
was  like  it,  and  unlike  it  with  the  strange, 
slight,  but  all- important  discrepancies  so  often 
met  with  in  (Jreamland.  Outwardly  every- 
thing was  as  it  had  been  eighteen  months 
before — everything  except  their  intercourse  with 
the  Cornishes.  Selma  worked  and  studied,  and 
Helen  looked  after  her  and  the  house.  But 
the  spirit  of  everything  was  changed — changed 
with  Selma  herself  Her  old  exuberant,  radiant 
enthusiasm  was  gone,  and  she  worked  how 
with  a  steady  intensity  of  purpose  which  never 
relaxed  or  altered,  and  about  which  she  never 
spoke.  The  girlish  light  -  heartedness  which, 
in  the  old  times,  had  made  her  as  bright 
and  impulsive  in  what  she  called  '*  play  time  " 
as  she  had  been  impetuously  intent  in  her 
working  hours,  had  gone,  too.  She  had  grown 
graver  and  quieter  as  though  the  pain  she 
had   passed    through    herself,    and    the   remorse 
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she  had  suflfered  for  the  pain  she  had  brought 
to  Roger,  had  killed  the  youth  in  her.  She 
was  always  sweet  and  gentle,  and  her  spirits, 
though  they  were  no  longer  high,  were  very 
even ;  but  she  seemed  to  Helen  to  have  abso- 
lutely no  life  apart  from  her  work.  She  was 
always  sympathetic  and  interested  in  Helen's 
affairs ;  but  it  was  a  curiously  impersonal  sym- 
pathy. For  herself,  she  had  not  a  thought 
or  an  interest  in  the  world  which  was  not 
connected  more  or  less  directly  with  her  pro- 
fession. And  Helen,  on  whom  the  change  in 
her  sister — though  it  could  hardly  be  called 
a  sad  change — weighed  somewhat  heavily  by 
reason  of  its  contrast  with  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings and  routine  of  life,  had  been  very^ 
glad  when  May  was  over,  and  they  went  alone 
together  to  a  little  farmhouse  in  the  Lake 
district  for  the  holiday  of  which  Selma  stood 
by  that  time  very  much  in  need. 

From    the    time    of    their    return    to   town, 
a  month  later,  until   the    end  of  October,  her 
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time  had  become  with  every  week  more  fully 
occupied,  and  she  had  grown  more  and  more 
absorbed,  first  with  rehearsals,  then  with  the 
constant  change  of  parts  which  Tyrrell  gave 
her  during  the  short  tour,  until  at  last  her 
every  waking  thought  had  been  concentrated 
to  one  point — the  first  performance  of  the  part 
of  which  her  very  dreams  were  full,  the  heroine 
of  the  poetical  play  to  be  produced  by  Tyrrell 
in  London  on  the  thirtieth  of  October. 

And  now  the  thirtieth  of  October  had  come 
and  gone,  and  the  following  day  was  drawing 
to  its  close.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  Helen  was  standing  by  the  pretty  little 
tea-table  in  her  drawing-room,  making  tea. 

The  room  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  that 
curiously-mixed  character  which  had  made  it 
so  quaint  and  unusual  when  the  sisters  had  lived 
there  together  before.  Selma  had  now  no  time 
or  attention  for  her  old  "  fancies,"  as  Helen 
had  been  used  to  call  her  somewhat  erratically- 
conceived   and    impulsively-executed   rearrange- 
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ments  of  pictures   and   furniture.     It  was  left 
entirely  to  Helen  now  ;  and  in  all  unconscious- 
ness   on    her   part   she   had  gradually  given    it 
the   ordinary   aspect  of  a   pretty,   conventional 
drawing-room.     Helen    was   alone  there  at  the 
moment ;  but  every  now  and  then  she  paused, 
and   listened  expectantly ;    and   when   she  had 
finished  her  operations  with  the  kettle,  she  poked 
the  fire  into  a  brighter  blaze,  and  drew  Selma's 
own   particular   chair  further  into  the  warmth. 
Her    face   was   radiantly   happy,    and   she    was 
humming   a   little   air   as   she    waited — the   air 
sung  by  Selma  in  her  part  the  night  before — 
a  sad  little  song  which  pervaded  the  piece,  and 
which  harmonised  not  at  all  with  Helen's  bright, 
round  face.     But  the   song  stopped  suddenly ; 
a  quite  different  smile  beamed  out  of  her  eyes, 
and  a  little   cry  of  glad   surprise   broke   from 
her  as  the  door  opened,  and  Humphrey  came  in. 

"  Humphrey  ! "     she     exclaimed.       "  Oh,     I 
didn't  expect  you  a  bit.     It's  so  late  ! " 

*'  I  couldn't  get  away  before,"  he  answered. 
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**  I  hope  Selma  hasn't  gone  to  the  theatre  ? 
I've  come  to  see  her,  not  you,  Nell,"  he  finished, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

*'0h,  Humphrey,  wasn't  she  beautiful! 
Didn't  she  look  lovely  !  And  didn't  she  make 
the  people  cry  !  " 

He  smiled  again,  and  his  look  was  quite 
as  much  assent  as  Helen  ever  looked  for  in 
her  never-efiusive  lover ;  so  she  went  on  as 
though  he  had  spoken  : 

"  I've  been  lonorino^  to  talk  to  some  one 
who  saw  her  " — to  Helen  the  entire  performance 
had  consisted  of  Selma,  and  nothing  else.  **  Xjie 
morning  papers  are  lovely,  but  they  are  not 
like  talking.  When  did  you  like  her  best, 
Humphrey  ?  When  she  says  she  doesn't  love 
him,  or  when  she  comes  back  ? " 

"  I  liked  her  all  through,  Nell." 

Helen  laughed  delightedly. 

"  So  did  1,"  she  said.  "  I  can't  make  up 
my  mind  when  she  was  sweetest.  Oh,  Hum- 
phrey ! "    and    Helen's  voice  changed  suddenly, 
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and  became  very  low  aud  earnest,  "  one  couldn't 
wonder,  could  one,  when  one  saw  her  last  night  ? 
She  never  could  have  given  it  up  when  she's 
like  that.      She  couldn't  help  it,  could  she  ?  " 

"No,  Nell,"  he  answered,  very  gently, 
drawing  her  to  him,  "  there  was  no  help  for 
her." 

There  was  a  little  pciuse.  Helen  leant 
against  him  as  they  stood  together  on  the 
hearthrug,  with  his  arm  round  her ;  and  the 
two  sharply-  contrasted  pairs  of  eyes  looked 
steadily  into  the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
curiously  different  expressions.  Then  he  roused 
himself,  and  said,  with  a  glance  at  her  serious 
face : 

"  Was  she  pleased,  Nell  ? " 

The  smile  broke  out  on  Helen's  face  agaio, 
and  she  said,  delightedly  : 

"  She  was  quite  wild  with  excitement.  I've 
never — no,  never  in  all  her  life — seen  her  look 
us  she  did  when  I  went  round  to  her  after  it 
was  over.     She  was  standing  on  the  stage  with 
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Mr.  Tyrrell  and  an  old  man.  I  don't  know 
who  he  was,  but  he  was  telling  her  something 
about  her  only  having  to  persevere,  and  her 
eyes^ — oh!  1  can't  tell  you  how  they  were 
shining  and  sparkling.  When  we  got  home, 
I  thought  she  never  would  go  to  bed ;  she 
talked  and  talked  as  she  hasn't  done  for  ever 
so  long — about  all  she  is  going  to  do,  you  know; 
and  how  hard  she  must  work.  She  seemed  to 
hate  the  very  thought  of  bed  ! " 

Helen  laughed,  and  Humphrey  said  : 
'*  What  time  does  she  go  to  the  theatre  ?  " 
"  In  about  an  hour,"  returned  Helen.  **  I 
wish  she  would  come  down.  She  has  had  a 
bad  head-ache  all  day,  of  course,  poor  dear, 
and  I've  hardly  spoken  to  her.  But  she  told 
me  she  was  much  better  when  I  went  to  her 
a  little  while  ago,  and  she  said  she  would  come 
down  and  have  some  tea  before  she  went  out. 
I  do  so  want  to  talk  it  all  over  with  her.  It's 
so  delightful  to  see  her  so  happy.  Ah,"  she 
added,  joyfully,  as  the  door  of  the  room  above 
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opened  at  that  moment,  "  here  she  comes. 
That's  right.  I  was  just  coming  to  see  after 
you,"  she  finished,  a  moment  later,  as  the 
door  opened  and  Selma  came  slowly  across 
the  room. 

She  was  very  little  altered  from  the  Selma 
of  ten  months  before,  except  that  the  lines  of 
her  face  were  older  and  graver,  and  that  her 
eyes  were  more  beautiful  than  ever  for  the 
added  depth  which  pain  and  thought  had 
brought  them.  There  were  dark  shadows  round 
them  now,  and  her  face  was  very  pale  ;  it  was 
possibly  that  which  made  her,  as  she  stood 
before  them  in  the  flesh,  strike  curiously  agaiust 
the  picture  of  her  which  Helen  had  drawn. 

"  Ah,  Humphrey,"  she  said,  gently,  '*  I  (.lid 
not  know  you  were  here.  Thanks,  Nell,"  with 
a  faint  smile  to  Helen,  who  was  standing,  a 
picture  of  beaming  satisfaction,  over  the  chair 
in  which  she  wished  Selma  to  sit,  and  into 
which  the  latter  sank  as  though  she  were  very 
tired. 
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"  Are  you  better,  dearest  ? "  asked  Helen, 
brightly.     "  We  are  longing  to  talk  it  all  over." 

"  Much  better,  dear,  thanks." 

Selma  said  no  more,  and  her  voice  was  low 
and  listless.  Helen,  with  an  indefinable  sense 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  mood  for  which 
she  had  been  prepared  in  her  sister,  retired 
temporarily  behind  the  teapot,  and  there  was 
a  little  pause. 

Then  Humphrey  sat  down  near  Selma,  and 
said  : 

'*  May  I  congratulate  you,  Selma  ?  " 

Her  hand  tightened  suddenly  on  the  awn 
of  her  chair,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his 
for  an  instant.  It  was  only  an  instant,  and 
then  she  was  looking  quietly  into  the  fire  again  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  Humphrey  as  he  met  them 
that  they  were  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  received 
a  heavy  blow,  and  not  of  one  who  has  achieved 
a  triumph.  But  the  next  moment  she  had 
roused  herself  as  if  with  a  determined  effort, 
and,  turning  to  him  with  a  little  smile,  she  said : 
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"You  know  there  are  very  few  people  of 
whose  congratulations  I  should  think  more. 
Did  you  really  like  it  ?  " 

"  IVe  come  to  tell  you  how  much  I  liked 
it." 

**  Have  you  seen  the  '  Morning  Post,'  Hum- 
phrey?" put  in  Helen,  recovering  herself  a 
little,  as  she  gave  him  Selma's  tea. 

"  I  haven't  seen  any  of  the  papers,  I'm 
afraid,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  I  saw  Selma.  I'm 
going  to  argue  out  that  second  act  with  you, 
Selma,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  her  as  he  spoke. 
*'  You  play  it  admirably  from  the  point  of  view 
you  choose  to  take ;  but  that  point  of  view 
is  wrong." 

Selma  turned  to  him  with  a  movement 
which  was  listless  still,  but  less  listless  than 
the  last. 

''  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  said,  with  a 
note  of  interest  in  her  voice,  which  had  not 
been  there  when  she  spoke  before. 

Humphrey's  views  were  well  developed.     As 
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lie  grew  interested  in  the  discussion,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  expound  them  at  some  length,  and 
Selma's  depression  seemed  almost  to  leave  her 
as  she  listened  and  answered  eagerly.  They 
had  reached  a  point  where,  as  Helen  assured 
them,  there  was  nothinor  for  them  to  do  but 
to  agree  to  differ,  when  the  servant  announced  : 

"  Mr.  Tyrrell." 

John  Tyrrell  followed  his  name  quickly  into 
the  room,  looking  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
world  at  large,  as  an  actor-manager — even  if 
he  has  no  private  reason  for  self-congratulation 
— may  surely  be  allowed  to  look  when  he  has 
spent  his  day  in  reading  thoroughly  satisfactory 
newspaper  notices  on  his  latest  production,  and 
when  he  has  further  distinguished  himself  by 
producing  an  entirely  successful  and  most  pro- 
mising debutante. 

Selma  rose  eagerly  to  her  feet  at  the  sight 
of  him,  and  he  came  straight  up  to  her. 

"  How  nice  of  you!"  she  said,  as  she  shook 
hands.     *'  Have  you  come  to  scold  me  ?  " 
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"  I've  come  to  congratulate  you,"  he  an- 
swered. "The  papers  are  quite  monotonous, 
and  I  really  was  tired  of  the  sound  of  your 
name,  Miss  Selma  Malet,  before  I  got  rid  of 
everybody  last  night."  He  laughed  pleasantly, 
shook  hands  with  Helen  and  Humphrey,  and 
then  went  on,  to  the  former,  as  he  sat  down 
in  the  chair  from  which  Humphrey  had  risen  : 
"Was  her  head  quite  turned  by  the  time 
you  got  her  home  last  night  ? " 

"  I  think  it  was  enough  to  turn  it,  almost," 
answ^ered  Helen,  laughing.  She  did  not  like 
Tyrrell  much  better  than  she  liked  his  sister ; 
but  she  was  quite  ready  to  make  common  cause 
with  him  in  talking  of  Selma's  success,  since 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  he  did  what  success 
was.  "  I  can  t  think  how  she  ever  subsided,  or 
went  to  sleep  at  all  after  all  that.  It  did  take 
you  some  time,  I'm  afraid,  didn't  it,  Selma  ?  " 

She  turned  to  her  sister  as  she  finished, 
and  Tyrrell  followed  her  example,  saying 
lightly : 
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*'  A  first  appearance  is  an  intoxicating  thing, 
isn't  it,  Selma,  when  you  are  a  great  success  ? " 

"  Yes." 

Selma's  voice  was  low  and  absent,  not  at 
all  the  kind  of  tone  in  which  such  an  answer 
to  such  a  question  would  naturally  be  given. 
She  was  leaning  back  again  in  her  chair,  looking 
dreamily  at  the  fire,  her  face  in  shadow,  and 
as  he  looked  at  her  a  strange  change  came 
to  John  Tyrrell's  face — a  change  under  which 
it  so  softened  and  altered  as  to  be  hardly 
recognisable. 

"There  is  only  one  first  time,  Selma,"  "he 
said,  in  a  curiously  low  tone,  which  was  as 
unlike  his  ordinary  voice  in  its  retrospective 
sympathy  as  his  expression  of  the  moment 
was  unlike  himself.     "  Don't  forget  it." 

The  next  moment  he  seemed  to  wake  up, 
as  it  were,  and  not  noticing  that  no  answer, 
saving  a  slight,  involuntary  movement,  came 
from  the  graceful  figure  on  which  his  eyes  were 
.fixed,    he   turned   to  Helen  and  said,  with  his 
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ordinary   tone   and    manner,    speaking   a   little 

more  carelessly  even  than  usual : 

*'  Are  you  coming  down  to  the  theatre  again 
to-night  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,  please,"  returned  Helen,  promptly; 
"  I  couldn't  half  take  it  in  last  night,  it  was 
all  so  exciting.  Which  frock  did  you  like  her 
best  in,  Mr.  Tyrrell?  Humphrey,  isn't  the 
green  one  lovely  ?  Did  you  like  that  or  the 
white  best,  Mr.  Tyrrell  ? " 

Tyrrell  looked  at  her,  with  a  little  cynical 
twist  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

'*  Popular  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  white," 
he  said.  '*  At  least,  of  the  many  letters  I  have 
had  to-day,  all  of  which  have  something  to  say 
about  her,  at  least  half  rave  about  her  appearance 
in  the  second  act.  Half  the  smart  people  in 
London" — he  spoke  the  words  with  a  smile, 
and  the  slightest  possible  tinge  of  mockery  in 
his  tone — "  are  anxious  for  an  introduction." 

Helen  gave  a  little  awestruck  sigh  of  vague 
pleasure,    and    Humphrey,    who   had   not   been. 
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listening  to  Tyrrell,  but  staring  straight  before 
him  in  a  brown  study,  observed,  absently : 

"  1  should  like  to  paint  her/' 

"  So  would  Conway,"  remarked  Tyrrell, 
quietly,  naming  the  most  fashionable  portrait 
painter  of  the  day ;  ''  he  told  me  so  last  night. 
He  wants  to  do  her  for  the  Academy,  and  Lord 
Ellingham" — a  well-known  and  artistically-dis- 
posed peer — "made  him  promise  on  the  spot 
that  the  picture  should  be  his." 

Selma  had  taken  no  part  in  the  talk,  either 
by  look  or  gesture ;  and  she  would  apparently 
have  contributed  nothing  to  the  twenty  minutes' 
conversation  that  followed,  during  the  course 
of  which  Helen  was  rather  overwhelmed  by 
hearing  what  Tyrrell's  friends  had  written  and 
said  to  him  about  her  sister,  if  Tyrrell  himself 
had  not  now  and  then  directly  addressed  himself 
to  her,  asking  her  if  she  remembered  this  or 
that  distinguished  admirer  whom  he  assured 
her  she  must  have  met  during  the  season  in 
which  she  went  out  with  Miss  Tyrrell. 

I  2 
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Then  the  clock  struck  half-past  six,  and  he 
rose. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said.  ''You  will  be  starting 
directly,  Selma  ?  " 

'*  Are  you  not  going  down  to  the  theatre 
with  us  ? "  she  asked,  simply,  lifting  her  rather 
heavy  eyes  to  his  face. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  hesitated. 
Then  he  said,  quickly  : 

**  No,  I  am  not  going  straight  to  the  theatre. 
Good  night,"  he  added,  to  Humphrey,  and  w^ent 
away. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  get  ready,  dear  ? "  said 
Helen,  as  the  door  closed  upon  him.  "  It's 
getting  late.  I  see  you've  brought  your  cloak 
down  with  you." 

Silence  followed  on  her  departure.  Selma 
sat  quite  still ;  and  Humphrey,  unless  he  was 
started  on  a  subject  which  interested  him, 
was  always  ready  to  relapse  into  thought.  It 
was  not  until  Helen  ran  downstairs  again,  put 
her  head  in  at  the  door  with  the  words,  "I'm 
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sending  for  a  cab,  Selma,"  and  went  on  into 
the  hall,  that  Selma  roused  herself  wearily  and 
stood  up. 

''A  second  night  is  rather  flat,  Fm  afraid," 
said  Humphrey,  watching  her,  with  a  slight 
smile. 

Selma  crossed  the  room  and  took  up  her 
cloak. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  toneless  voice,  "it 
is  flat." 


CHAPTER  V. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  the  first  night 
of  the  new  piece  the  same  heavy  weight  of 
depression  seemed  to  hang  upon  Selma.  It 
was  only  while  she  was  actually  acting  that 
she  seemed  to  throw  it  off,  forgetting  every- 
thing in  her  absorption  in  her  part.  Directly 
she  was  off  the  stage,  with  the  applause  she 
had  won  still  ringing  through  the  theatre,  the 
fire  would  die  out  of  her  face,  the  weary  list- 
lessness  would  creep  over  her  again,  and  she 
seemed  to  care  for  nothing,  to  be  interested 
in  nothing. 

But  gradually — at  first  as  it  seemed  with 
a  resolute  effort  of  self-compulsion — she  turned 
to   her  work   again.     She   found   faults   in   her 
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rendering  of  her  part  which  she  thought  she 
could  mend,  and  applied  herself  steadily  to 
the  process.  She  studied  indefatigably  for 
Tyrrell,  who  still  continued,  at  her  own  desire, 
to  coach  her  in  various  ways. 

"  You  don't  give  me  nearly  enough  to  do," 
she  said  to  him  one  day  as  they  stood  together 
in  his  study  after  one  of  what  she  still  continued 
to  call  her  "  lessons." 

He  laughed,  and  studied  her  earnest  face 
curiously,  as  he  told  her  she  was  insatiable ; 
and  after  he  had  seen  her  into  her  cab  he 
stood  looking  out  of  his  window  for  a  moment 
with  a  rather  cynical  expression. 

**  What  difference  does  she  think  it  will 
make  in  another  year  ? "  he  said  to  himself. 
^'She  has  only  to  play  her  cards  now,  and, 
study  or  no  study,  London  will  be  at  her 
feet." 

But  whatever  difference  it  might  or  might 
not  make  in  another  year,  it  apparently  made 
all  the  difference  to   Selma  now.     With  every 
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day  in  which  she  settled  more  steadily  into 
her  old  routine  of  study ;  with  every  night 
in  which  her  part  became  to  her  less  an  exciting 
event  and  more  an  important  piece  of  her  day's 
work ;  her  depression  lessened,  and  her  quiets 
even  spirits  returned  to  her  more  and  more. 

The  foggy,  November  days  ran  out,  and 
when  Christmas  came  there  were  very  few 
more  weeks  left  to  the  two  sisters  of  their 
quiet  life  together.  Mr.  Forsyth's  appreciation 
of  Humphrey  Cornish's  picture  the  year  before 
had  been  the  first  of  a  series  of  successes,  not 
striking  or  electrifying,  but  very  steady  and 
of  the  best  kind,  which  had  made  the  name 
of  the  latter  known  among  artists,  and  even 
to  the  public,  as  the  name  of  a  promising 
man.  It  had  also  been  the  first  of  a  series 
of  sales  of  various  pictures  which  had  entirely 
altered  his  financial  position,  and  had  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  think  of  marrying.  He 
and  Helen  had  had  many  quiet  talks  on  the 
subject ;    but  when  it  was  finally  decided   that 
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they  need  wait  no  longer,  there  was  one  point 
on  which  they  came  individually  to  the  same 
conclusion — different  as  the  process  of  reasoning 
must  have  been  in  each  case — with  no  words 
on  the  subject.  Each  felt,  though  neither  said, 
that  their  wedding  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a 
painful  reminder  to  every  one — a  most  painful 
reminder  to  Selma — of  the  wedding,  so  eagerly 
prepared  for,  which  had  never  come  off,  and 
it  was  understood  between  them  that  it  could 
not  be  accomplished  too  quietly,  or  with  too 
little  show  of  preparation.  The  date  had  been 
a  difficulty.  It  was  obviously  impossible  thrat 
anything  so  likely  to  be  painful  to  Selma  should 
take  place  while  she  was  preparing  for  her  first 
appearance.  Humphrey  and  Helen  alike  tacitly 
avoided  the  months  of  December  and  January 
in  discussing  possibilities,  and  yet  it  seemed 
unnecessary  to  wait  until  after  Lent,  when, 
as  Helen  thought  to  herself,  there  might 
possibly  be  another  "first  night."  Finally 
they  decided  upon  the  first  of  February ;   and 
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Helen,  anxious  above  all  things  that  no  detail 
of  the  arrangements  should  remain  to  be  dis- 
cussed after  Selma  was  told  of  them,  brought 
herself  to  go  and  see  Miss  Tyrrell  privately, 
that  she  might  ask  her  to  "  take  care "  of 
her  sister  while  she  herself  should  be  away  on 
her  honeymoon. 

Selma  had  known  ever  since  midsummer 
that  the  wedding  was  likely  to  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  winter ;  and  when,  about  a 
month  after  her  first  appearance,  Helen  told 
her,  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way,  the  date 
decided  on,  she  received  the  news  with  a  loving 
kiss,  but  with  no  disturbance  of  her  serenity. 
She  was,  of  course,  to  live  with  them.  Helen's 
marriage  brought  with  it  no  parting  between 
the  sisters,  no  greater  wrench  for  Selma  than 
is  involved  in  moving  from  one  house  to 
another.  Humphrey's  familiar  presence  in  the 
house  would  have  made  little  difference  in  her 
daily  life,  even  if  she  had  had  much  life 
outside   her   own   profession ;    absorbed    as    she 
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was  in  her  work,  no  external  circumstances 
seemed  greatly  to  aflfect  her.  And  in  the 
choosing  of  the  house — accomplished  as  quietly 
as  were  all  Helen's  private  preparations — next 
to  Humphrey's  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
a  studio,  as  the  simplest  matter  of  course, 
Selma's  convenience  and  tastes  had  been  con- 
sidered by  her  sister. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  the  third  week  in 
January,  and  Selma  was  alone  in  the  house. 
She  was  going  later  on  to  the  Tyrrells',  for 
what  Miss  Tyrrell  called  "  a  little  tea-party " 
— a  form  of  entertainment  to  which  that  lady 
was  much  addicted  during  the  mid-winter 
months,  and  which  had  been  denied  her  this 
winter,  together  with  every  other  form  of 
society.  Miss  Tyrrell  had  been  ill,  and  such 
an  inartistic  and  ill-calculated  proceeding  had 
annoyed  her  very  much  indeed.  It  had  annoyed 
her  brother,  too,  very  considerably.  As  soon  as 
she  considered  herself  quite  recovered,  they  had 
a  short  conversation  together,  of  which  Selma 
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was  the  subject,  and  of  which  the  little  tea-party 
in  question  was  the  immediate  result. 

"  You  know  that  anything  I  can  do  to  help 
our  dear  young  artist  along  the  road  to  fame 
I  will  do  joyfully.  I  will  ask  the  dear  Duchess 
for  the  twenty -first,"  were  the  words  with  which 
Miss  Tyrrell  had  concluded  the  interview ;  and 
the  smile  on  John  Tyrrell's  face  as  he  left  her 
could  only  be  described  as  sardonic. 

"She  really  believes  in  it  all!"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  What  won't  habit  do  for  a 
woman  ! " 

No  man  in  London  knew  more  accurately 
than  John  Tyrrell  the  exact  value  of  a  calling 
acquaintance  with  a  Duchess ;  no  man  deceived 
himself  less  as  to  the  exact  value  of  the  phrases 
of  the  "  set "  in  which  he  lived. 

Helen,  who  found  it  far  from  easy  to  keep 
all  the  inevitable  business  connected  with  her 
wedding  to  the  morning  hours  during  which 
Selma  worked,  had  taken  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  her  sister's  engagement   with  Miss 
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Tyrrell  to  go  on  a  shopping  expedition  with. 
Humphrey,  who  was  only  to  be  dragged  from 
his  studio  in  the  afternoon ;  and  Selma,  who 
was  never  idle  now,  was  spending  the  half- 
hour  which  remained  before  she  need  start  for 
her  "little  tea-party"  practising  singing.  Tyrrell 
had  sent  her  to  a  singing-master,  with  a  smile 
at  his  own  inability  to  satisfy  her  demand  for 
employment,  and  an  assurance  that  she  could 
not  cultivate  her  voice  too  carefully. 

She  was  singing  scales  and  exercises  in- 
tently, and  with  the  same  steadiness  which 
characterised  all  her  work,  when  the  door  be- 
hind her  opened  suddenly,  and  Mervyn  Ferris's 
warm,  eager  arms  were  clasped  round  her 
neck. 

"  I  heard  you  singing,  darlingest,"  she  said, 
apologetically,  '^  and  I  thought  I  might  come 
up,  though  it  was  exercises ! " 

Mervyn's  speech  was  always  too  rapid  and 
demonstrative  to  be  remarkable  for  grammar 
or  for   coherency ;    but  Selma   understood   her, 
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and  smiled  forgiveness  for  the  interruption  as 
she  kissed  her. 

**  Where  have  you  been,  Mervyn  ?  "  she  said. 
**  We  haven't  seen  you  for  a  week." 

On  Selma's  return  to  London  in  the  pre- 
ceding spring,  Mervyn  Ferris,  without  saying 
a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  one,  had  rushed 
headlong  off  to  Miss  Tyrrell's,  and  had  flung 
herself  into  Selma's  arms  with  kisses  and  tears 
— tears  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her,  as  she 
elaborately  explained  —  and  floods  of  quaint, 
incoherent  eloquence  directly  expressive  of  her 
delight  in  her  return,  and  indirectly,  but  far 
more  plainly,  expressive  of  the  love  and  loyalty 
with  which  her  faithful  little  heart  was  over- 
flowing ;  and  Selma,  so  taken  by  surprise  at 
first  as  almost  to  lose  her  self-control,  had 
been  very  gentle,  almost  grateful  in  her  manner, 
and  had  since  taken  a  tender  pleasure  in  her 
constant  adorer  which  was  very  difi'erent  from 
the  pretty,  kindly  patronage  she  had  extended 
to  her  before. 
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*'  I  didn't  a  bit  expect  to  find  you  this 
afternoon,"  Mervyn  said  now,  apparently  in 
answer  to  Selma's  question,  though  the  reply 
could  hardly  be  considered  strictly  relevant. 
**  I  was  so  dreadfully  afraid  you  would  be 
out.  Selma,  don't  shut  the  piano.  Sing  to 
me." 

Selma  smiled  as  she  shut  the  piano,  and 
came  to  sit  down  by  the  fire. 

"Exercises,  Mervyn?  I  hardly  know  any 
songs." 

"  How  hard  you  work,  Selma ! "  returned 
Mervyn,  who  had  established  herself  on  a  snmll 
chair,  which  was  her  particular  favourite,  look- 
ing up  at  the  other  with  loving,  admiring 
eyes.  **No  other  girl  would  think  she  needed 
work  any  more.  Whenever  I  meet  fresh  people 
I  always  make  them  talk  about  'Fedalma'" 
— "Fedalma"  was  the  name  of  the  play  in 
which  Selma  was  acting — ''  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
must  just  kiss  them  when  they  begin  about 
you.     They  always   say   you're   perfect,   and   I 
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could  talk  to  them  for  hours.  I  had  a  perfect 
time  at  a  dance  the  other  night ;  I  sat  on 
the  stairs  for  half  an  hour  with  a  heavenly- 
man.     He  talked  about  you  incessantly." 

Selma  laughed  a  low,  amused  laugh  at  her 
fervour. 

*'  You'll  become  a  nuisance  to  your  fellow- 
creatures,  Mervie,"  she  said. 

**You  don't  know  anything  about  it," 
answered  Mervyn,  with  a  quaint  little  grimace. 
"  You  don't  even  know  what  you  are  like  as 
Fedalma,  or  you  wouldn't  think  you  could 
make  yourself  a  bit  better." 

She  had  drawn  her  chair  round,  so  that 
she  was  very  close  to  Selma,  looking  up  in 
her  face ;  and  the  latter  took  one  of  the 
restless  brown  hands  in  hers  and  played  with 
it  absently. 

''Fedalma  isn't  everything,  don't  you  see, 
Mervyn,"  she  said,  dreamily.  '*  I  never  shall 
get  even  that  quite  right ;  if  I  did,  it  would 
only  show  that  it  wasn't  worth  doing,  because 
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the  thing  one  can  get  quite  perfect  isn't  art 
at  all,  I  think.  But  Fedalma  is  only — there 
isn't  much  in  it,  after  all." 

"  Why,  every  one  says  what  a  lovely  part 
it  is.     Don't  you  like  it,  Selma  ? " 

*'  I  like  it — oh,  yes,  I'm  very  fond  of  it,  and 
very  happy  with  it.  But,  don  t  you  see,  it's 
only  for  a  time ;  there's  always  more  to  come. 
Fedalma  is  only  just  a  part;  there  isn't  genius 
behind  it.  Think  of  the  great  parts,  Mervie — 
the  parts  with  a  whole  woman,  a  whole  life 
in  them.  Those  are  what  one  has  to  work  for 
all  one's  life  ;  and  they — they  are  all  means*  to 
an  end,  Mervyn.  It's  what  lies  beyond  it  all — 
all  the  work,  and  everything — that  makes  it  so 
infinitely  worth  while." 

There  was  a  little  quiver  of  intense  purpose 
and  devotion  in  her  low  voice ;  but  her  cheeks 
did  not  flush  as  they  had  been  used  to  do  in 
her  old  moods  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Only 
her  eyes  were  very  deep  and  steadfast,  and 
Mervyn  bent  her  face  suddenly  and  kissed  the 
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haDd  she  held.  There  was  a  little  silence,  and 
then  Mervyn  sprang  up,  with  rather  suspicious 
briskness,  quick  as  her  movements  always  were. 

**  Where  is  Helen  gone  ? "  she  said,  as  she 
wandered  erratically  about  the  room  to  see,  as 
she  would  have  expressed  it,  *'  whether  anything 
had  happened "  since  she  had  been  there  last ; 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  calling  herself 
by  every  violent  and  opprobrious  name  she  could 
think  of  for  having  spoken  without  thinking, 
for  Selma  answered,  quietly  : 

"Bhe  is  out  with  Humphrey." 

Mervyn  Ferris  was  certainly  not  cut  out  for 
a  conspirator.  Having  fallen  upon  the  very 
last  topic  on  which  she  wished  to  talk  to  Selma, 
dreadfully  afraid  of  saying  anything  that  would 
be  painful  to  her,  she  became  entirely  unable 
to  extricate  herself  from  the  position  by  finding 
anything  else  to  say,  and  after  a  moment's 
embarrassed  silence — embarrassed  on  Mervyn's 
part,  that  is  to  say — Selma  said  very  low,  but 
quite  steadily  : 
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"Mervyn,  will  you  do  something  for  me?" 

Immensely  relieved,  thinking  that  all  her 
diflBculty  was  over,  Mervyn  flew  impetuously 
across  the  room  to  her. 

"Dearest,  this  instant — anything,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

A  little  wan  smile  just  touched  Selma's  lips, 
and  she  bent  her  head  so  that  Mervyn  should 
not  see  her  face. 

'*  It  isn't  this  instant,  Mervyn,"  she  said ; 
"  and  don't  promise  until  you  hear  what  it  is. 
It's — a  message." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  Mervyn 
said,  questioningly  : 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"Mervyn,  will  you  tell  them  that  I  shall 
not  go  to  see  Nell  married  ? " 

Selma  turned  away  as  she  spoke,  and  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window  with  her  back  to 
Mervyn,  who  remained  where  she  was,  gazing 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  misery  and 
humiliation,  as  though  it  were  she  herself  who 

K  2 
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had  just  expressed  lier  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  people  in  the  world  who  would 
actively  object  to  meeting  her.  She  knew  well 
enough  of  whom  Selma  had  spoken — whom  she 
was  to  tell.  She  knew  that  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  no  Selma  would  go  to  the  church 
had  been  privately  discussed  in  the  Cornish 
family ;  she  herself  had  argued  hotly  on  the 
subject  with  Sylvia,  who,  with  all  the  un- 
pardoning  severity  of  youth,  had  declared  that 
if  Selma  went  she  should  not.  Her  colour 
came  and  went,  she  rolled  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief into  an  incredibly  small  ball,  and  a 
lump  kept  rising  in  her  throat  which  would  not 
let  her  speak — not  that  it  would  have  occurred 
to  her  to  dispute  a  decision  of  Selma  s  in  any 
case.  But  Selma  did  not  move,  something  in 
her  motionlessness  kept  Mervyn  from  the  demon- 
stration which  would  have  been  natural  to  her, 
and  at  last  she  forced  herself  to  say,  in  a  voice 
that  was  hardly  audible  : 
"Yes,  Selma." 
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There  was  another  instant^s  pause,  and  then 
Selma  turned  round,  rather  white,  but  quite 
quiet. 

''Thank  you,  dear,"  she  said,  gently. 

Selma  was  rather  late  in  arriving  at  the 
Tyrrells'.  Several  carriages  were  waiting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  house,  and  as  the  drawing- 
room  door  opened  for  her,  it  seemed  to  her, 
seeing  the  '* tea-party"  in  its  fully  assembled 
state,  that  it  was  considerably  larger  than  she 
had  expected.  She  stood  for  a  moment  just 
inside  the  door,  not  seeing  Miss  Tyrrell.  Then 
that  lady,  quite  aware  that  the  attention .  of 
the  eight  or  ten  people  in  the  room  was  by 
that  time  concentrated  more  or  less  openly 
on  the  new-comer,  rose  from  the  low  chair 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  Selma  moved  down  the  long 
room  with  the  swift,  graceful  walk  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  her. 

"Late,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Tyrrell  with 
an  indulgent  smile  as  she  received  her,  while 
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a  pretty  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
observed  to  the  man  who  was  holding  her  tea- 
cup :  ''That  was  a  very  excellent  entrance, 
wasn't  it  ?  She  has  improved  immensely  since 
last  season.'' 

Miss  Tyrrell  herself  was  always  in  perfect 
harmony  with  her  own  drawing-room,  and  was 
as  distinctly  part  of  its  general  effect  as  any 
one  of  its  inanimate  artistic  details.  She  knew 
exactly  the  position  she  occupied  in  the  picture 
as  she  stood  there  holding  Selma's  hand  in 
hers,  and  she  knew,  too,  the  impression  which 
Selma  was  making ;  and  she  kept  her  standing, 
retaining  her  hand,  as  she  asked  her  several 
wholly  unnecessary  questions  as  to  her  general 
well-being  with  much  tender  interest. 

"I  should  have  been  very  angry  with  you 
if  you  had  been  a  little  later,"  she  said,  when 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  tableau  had  lasted 
long  enough ;  and  though  her  smile  was  suavity 
itself,  there  was  a  literal  truth  about  her  words 
which   was   by   no   means   characteristic   of  all 
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Miss  Tyrrell's  observations.  "  The  Duchess  has 
only  a  few  moments,  and  she  wishes  to  be 
introduced  to  you."  She  turned  to  the  elderly 
lady  on  whom  she  had  been  bestowing  her 
most  artistic  attention  when  Selma  entered  the 
room — the  elderly  lady  who  had  taken  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  reported  romance  surrounding 
Selma  on  her  first  appearance  as  a  reciter — 
and  laying  a  long,  caressing  hand  on  the  girl's 
arm,  she  drew  her  forward,  and  said  :  *'May  I 
introduce  Miss  Selma  Malet,  my  dear  Duchess  ? 
Selma,  dearest,  the  Duchess  of  Eidsdale." 

Selma  was  taken  by  surprise  —  as  Miss 
Tyrrell  had  fully  intended  that  she  should  be. 
She  had  not  been  prepared  for  Duchesses  at 
a  •'*  little  tea-party "  in  the  first  place,  and 
looking  quickly  round  the  room  as  she  took 
the  seat  pointed  out  to  her  by  Miss  Tyrrell 
— a  seat  which  condemned  her  to  conversation 
with  the  Duchess — she  saw  that  all  the  people 
in  the  room  were  strangers  to  her.  She  was 
vaguely  wishing   that   Miss   Tyrrell  would   not 
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ask  her  when  she  had  '*  people,"  whea  the 
voice  of  the  Duchess  recalled  her  to  herself. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telliog  you  how  charmed  we  have 
been  with  your  performance  of  Fedalma,  Miss 
Malet." 

Selma  turned  at  once,  courteously,  and  with 
a  pretty  little  deprecating  movement  of  her 
head,  which  was  instinctive  to  her,  but  with 
perfect  self-possession,  and  found  that  she  was 
being  looked  over  with  much  the  same  con- 
descending curiosity  with  which  she  herself 
might  have  inspected  some  remarkable,  but 
very  inferior,  member  of  the  animal  kingdom 
asserted  by  science  to  be  allied  to  man,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  same  race  as  herself 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  tell  me  so," 
she  said. 

"Quite  charmed,  really,"  repeated  the 
Duchess,  whose  laudatory  vocabulary  was  not 
extensive.  "  The  white  gown  you  wear  in  the 
second  act  is  quite  perfect,  if  I  may  tell  you  so." 
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"I  am  very  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Selma, 
with  a  little,  irrepressible  smile. 

"  My  daughter,  Lady  Fenton,  is  most 
anxious  to  know  what  the  material  can  be. 
It  isn't  silk,  I  think  ?  " 

*'  It  is  an  Indian  stuff  of  some  kind.  Miss 
Tyrrell  chose  it." 

"Then  Miss  Tyrrell  can  no  doubt  tell  me 
where  to  get  it.  You  must  find  it  a  most 
affecting  part  to  play  ?  " 

Selma  was  rather  desperately  casting  about 
in  her  mind  for  a  possible  answer  to  such  a 
question,  when,  to  her  infinite  relief,  ^e 
Duchess,  unanswered,  rose. 

"  I  am  so  charmed  to  have  met  you,  and 
so  sorry  to  run  away,"  she  said.  '*  I  have 
a  little  scheme  on  foot,  which  Mr.  Tyrrell 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  propound  to  you," 
offering  her  hand  to  Selma  with  the  utmost 
graciousness.  *'  It  is  a  scheme  in  which  I 
am  deeply  interested,  and  I  hope  he  may 
be  able  to  enlist   your  sympathy.   Miss  Malet. 
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I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing  you   in   Park   Lane ;    I    shall   send   you   a 

card Ah,     Mr.    Tyrrell  I "    she    added,    as 

they  were  joined  by  their  host,  "  I  must  run 
away,  unfortunately.  You  will  talk  to  Miss 
Malet?" 

John  Tyrrell  had  been  watching  Selma's 
face  from  the  end  of  the  room.  He  had 
thought,  cynically  enough,  that  his  sister  was 
making  a  false  move  in  leaving  the  two  alone 
together ;  and  he  had  finally  sauntered  across 
the  room  to  prevent  that  frustration  of  his 
plans  which  he  saw^  was  imminent.  He  shook 
hands  with  Selma,  undertook  to  the  Duchess 
to  explain  everything,  and  finally  escorted  that 
lady  downstairs.  Selma  had  been  introduced 
to  two  men  and  another  elderly  and  distin- 
guished lady  by  the  time  he  came  back,  and 
her  expressive  face  looked  little  happier  than 
it  had  done  during  her  brief  audience  with 
the  Duchess.  He  did  not  go  to  the  rescue 
a   second   time,    however,    but    crossed    to   the 
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pretty  girl  who  had  commented  on  Selma's 
entrance — Nora  Glynn. 

"  Mayn't  I  get  you  another  cup  of  tea  ? " 
she  said. 

"  You  may  not,  Mr.  Tyrrell,"  she  answered ; 
"  but  you  may  introduce  me  to  Miss  Malet. 
How  much  she  has  improved  ! " 

Nora  Glynn  herself  had  not  improved. 
She  had  hardened  curiously  in  face,  voice, 
and  manner.  She  was  exactly  what  she  had 
been  a  year  before  ;  but  she  no  longer  suggested 
any  possibility  of  further  developement. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,"  Tyrtell 
answered  her,  gravely ;  "  and  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  introduce  you.  Ah  I  the  Winslows 
are  going.     Will  you  come  with  me  now  ? " 

Miss  Nora  Glynn  gave  him  a  little  look, 
as  if  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  bring  Miss 
Malet  to  her  ;  but  he  piloted  her  calmly  across 
the  room  to  where  Selma  was  standing  alone. 

**  Selma,"  he  said,  '*  I  want  to  introduce 
a  sister-artist :  Miss  Nora  Glynn — Miss  Malet." 
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"  I'm  SO  delighted  to  meet  you,"  said  the 
sister-artist,  with  enthusiasm,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  her  from  forming  the  mental 
comment:  "She  wants  colour,  awfully."  "Do 
let  us  sit  down  together  and  have  a  little  chat." 

''  I  shall  be  very  pleased,"  said  Selma, 
looking  down  into  the  well-satisfied  face  in 
some  surprise. 

She  had  seen  Nora  Glynn  on  the  stage ; 
but  she  had  never  considered  her  personality 
at  all,  and  now  that  she  met  it  she  felt 
curiously  out  of  her  element  in  the  connection. 
But  before  Nora  Glynn's  proposal  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  very  much  to  her 
annoyance — for  she  was  really  curious  to  "  see 
what  the  girl  was  like,"  as  she  would  have 
expressed  it — one  of  the  two  men  with  w^hom 
Selma  had  been  talking  when  Tyrrell  had 
re-entered  the  room  after  disposing  of  the 
Duchess,  and  who  were  the  only  other  guests 
now  remaining,  came  up  behind  her,  and  said, 
lightly  : 
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"You  and  Miss  Malet  are  not  going  to 
monopolise  one  another,  Miss  Grlynn,  I  hope. 
Tyrrell,"  turning  to  his  host,  ''this  won't  do, 
you  know,  at  all." 

*'  Not  at  all,"  returned  Tyrrell,  promptly, 
dexterously  covering  Selma's  movement  as  she 
turned  rather  haughtily  away.  She  had  taken 
a  strong  dislike  to  the  first  speaker,  an  elderly 
man  of  an  extremely  complimentary  turn  of 
mind,  and  she  had  no  appreciation  whatever 
of  his  position  in  society.  ''Let  there  be  no 
monopolies,  Miss  Nora,  but  a  common  fund 
of  sociability,"  continued  Tyrrell,  gaily. 

He  turned  round  a  chair  for  her  as  he 
spoke,  and  as  she  seated  herself  with  a  be- 
witching little  pout  at  him,  the  second  of  the 
two  remaining  men,  who  had  as  yet  said  little, 
but  had  looked  a  good  deal  at  Selma,  observed  : 

**  What  is  the  Duchess's  latest,  Tyrrell  ? 
I  suppose  it  is  public  property.  She  seemed 
to  be  talking  about  it  indiscriminately  enough." 

He   was   a   man   of  about   thirty-five,  with 
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keen,  clear-cut  features,  a  good  forehead,  a 
mouth  hidden  by  a  dark  moustache ;  his  name 
was  Julian  Heriot,  and  he  was  an  influential 
critic,  and  a  literary  man  of  whom  much  was 
expected  by  those  who  knew  him  only  by 
his  clever,  sarcastic  stories  and  papers.  But 
Tyrrell,  who  knew  him  better  than  most  people, 
had  once  observed,  in  a  most  unusual  moment 
of  confidence  to  a  mutual  friend,  that  *'  Heriot 
was  distinctly  a  man  of  his  day,  and  his  day 
was  not  the  day  of  great  achievements." 

He  turned  to  him  on  his  question,  and 
answered  : 

"  It  is  public  property,  decidedly ;  indeed, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
to  it,  Heriot." 

Then,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
crossing  his  legs,  he  began  gravely,  addressing 
the  company  generally : 

"  The  Duchess  is  immensely  interested  in 
the  schemes  afloat  for  the  relief  of  the  suflferings 
caused  in   China  by  the  late  floods,  of  which 
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the  papers  have  been  full.  She  is  most  anxious 
to  get  up  a  fund  on  her  own  account." 

"  She  has  the  very  kindest  heart,"  murmured 
Miss  Tyrrell,  who  had  subsided  into  a  chair, 
looking  rather  worn  out ;  but  who,  having  been 
really  and  uninterestingly  ill,  would  have  died 
rather  than  own  to  fatigue. 

''  She  proposes  that  I  should  get  up  a 
benefit  matinee  to  this  end,"  pursued  Tyrrell, 
passing  over  the  interruption,  and  apparently 
entirely  innocent  of  the  sarcasm  his  words 
contained,  ''  and  that  she  should  give  her  name 
as  president  of  a  committee  who  should  work 
it  at  benefit  prices." 

"  Does  she  propose  to  give  anything  beside 
her  name  ?  "  enquired  Julian  Heriot,  quietly. 

Tyrrell  looked  at  him  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  face,  and  replied  : 

"  She  will  give  her  very  valuable  time, 
and  she  will  give  the  committee." 

'*  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  scheme  ? 
Do  you  see  your  way  ? " 
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"Yes,"  returned  Tyrrell,  with  the  same 
impenetrable  frank  composure ;  "I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  Chinese,  and  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  help  the  Duchess.  Now  Her  Grace 
has  unusually  definite  views  on  the  subject 
of  this  matinee" — Tyrrell  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  announce  that  the  views  in  question 
had  been  provided  by  himself — "Miss  Glynn 
and  Miss  Malet,"  looking  from  one  girl  to 
the  other  with  a  smile,  "she  is  anxious  for 
help  from  both  of  you." 

Nora  Glynn  smiled  back  at  him,  trying 
not  to  look  as  elated  as  she  felt,  with  a  pretty 
little  gesture,  which  signified  that  she  would 
be  gracious  to  the  Duchess ;  and  Selma  leant 
suddenly  forward,  with  a  little  flush  of  colour 
in  her  cheeks. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  shall  love  to  help. 
I  was  reading  about  it  yesterday  —  China,  I 
mean  —  and  it  is  so  dreadful.  Can  we  really 
do  any  good,  do  you  think  ?  " 

There  was   an   instant's   pause   as   the   five 
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other  people  present  looked  at  her  with  one 
accord — the  men  in  covert  admiration  of  the 
added  loveliness  the  flush  had  brought  her, 
Nora  Glynn  in  open-eyed  astonishment,  and 
Miss  Tyrrell  with  hardly  concealed  impatience. 
Then  Tyrrell,  the  first  to  recover  himself,  said, 
quietly  : 

*'  We  can  but  try,  at  any  rate.  Then  I 
may  count  upon  you,  Selma  ? " 

"  Of  course,''  she  answered,  with  a  quiet 
smile  at  him.  And  then,  carried  out  of  her 
usual  quiet  by  the  sudden  thought,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  something  of  her  old  impulsive- 
ness :  *'Why,  it  will  be  a  new  part!  Oh, 
how  lovely ! " 

The  next  instant,  as  she  caught  Julian 
Heriot's  eyes,  she  saw  the  smile  which  he 
could  not  quite  repress,  and  flushed  more  hotly 
and  more  beautifully  than  ever. 

"That  is  all  right,  then,"  said  Tyrrell. 
**  Now,  Heriot,  as  we  are  all  interested  in 
the  question  —  the  Duchess  told  me   you  had 

VOL.    II.  L 
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promised  to  help  her,  Lord  Ellingham " — with 
a  glance  at  the  elder  man,  "  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  both  think  about  the 
committee.  I  promised  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
visional list." 

A  very  eager  discussion  ensued  in  which 
Selma  alone  took  no  part,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  respective  merits  as  social  powers  of 
the  ladies  in  question,  and  being  quite  happy 
to  sit  and  think  over  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  part  in  prospect.  She  was  passing  from  one 
dreamy  speculation  into  another,  when  Julian 
Heriot's  rather  metallic  voice  caught  her  ear. 

**  Lady  Latter,"  he  was  saying,  "  you'd  better 
have  her,  Tyrrell.  You  and  she  are  still  on 
speaking  terms,  are  you  not  ? " 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  presumably  while 
Tyrrell  weighed  Lady  Latter  in  the  scale  as 
he  had  weighed  her  predecessors  on  the  list. 
Then  he  said,  slowly  and  deliberately  : 

"  Lady  Latter !  Of  course !  We  are  very 
good  friends !     Lady  Latter  by  all  means." 
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Then  Selma's  attention  wandered  away 
again,  and  she  was  still  dreaming,  when  the 
discussion  was  finally  adjourned  to  a  future 
occasion,  and  Miss  TyrrelFs  ''little  tea-party'' 
dispersed. 


L  2 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Any  event,  great  or  small,  has  a  different 
significance  for  each  human  being  whose  life 
it  touches ;  a  comparison  of  such  significances 
would  be  a  rather  curious  study.  Helen,  when 
she  heard  of  the  Duchess's  scheme,  looked 
upon  it  as  a  special  interposition  of  Providence, 
not  for  the  relief  of  the  Chinese,  but  to  keep 
Selma  from  dwelling  too  much  upon  their 
last  days  together  in  the  little  house  which 
had  been  home  to  them  for  so  long.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  packed  up  before  the  wedding. 
Helen  had  carefully  arranged  that  Selma  should 
have  no  business  connected  with  the  move 
on  her  hands  when  she  herself  should  be 
away ;  and  she  had  been  vaguely  afraid  that  the 
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last  week,  when  the  preparation  for  departure 
could  no  longer  be  kept  in  the  background, 
might  be  very  painful  with  the  inevitable 
stir  of  old  association  which  it  involved. 
But  Selma  was  just  as  usual,  except  for  an 
added  tenderness  of  manner  towards  her  sister 
which  every  one  of  those  last  days  seemed 
to  increase.  Such  portions  of  the  work  as 
fell  naturally  to  her,  she  did,  just  as  she  did 
everything  not  immediately  connected  with 
her  profession,  quietly,  but  quite  uninterestedly. 
When  Helen  was  obliged  to  consult  her  on 
any  point,  her  opinion  was  given  readily, 
and  sympathetically,  but  as  though  her  own 
personal  concern  in  the  matter  was  absolutely 
null. 

The  Duchess's  scheme  was  not  to  be  finally 
arranged  without  incessant  change  of  mind 
as  to  details  on  the  part  of  almost  every  one 
concerned,  and  one  question  in  particular  — 
the  question  of  what  the  play  itself  was  to 
be  —  seemed    almost    insoluble.      Selma   heard 
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little  of  the  pros  and  cons,  and  had  she 
heard  everything  she  would  not  have  known 
the  truth  —  that  John  Tyrrell  had  made  up 
his  mind  on  the  subject  from  the  first,  and 
was  only  waiting  to  declare  it  finally,  and 
with  authority,  until  his  co-managers  should 
be  so  hopelessly  divided  among  themselves  as 
to  accept  any  decision  in  sheer  desperation. 
Nothing  w\^8  decided  when  the  sisters'  last 
day  together  drew  to  a  close. 

It  was  late,  but  the  two  girls  were  still 
together  in  the  drawing-room.  Everything 
was  ready ;  nothing  lay  between  them  and 
their  short  parting  on  the  next  day  but  the 
night's  rest,  of  which  Helen  looked  very  much 
in  need  ;  but  Selma  was  lingering,  and  making 
her  sister  linger,  as  though  the  prospect  of 
her  lonely  room  was  painful  to  her.  When  at 
last  they  rose,  however,  and  Helen  said  : 

"  Let  me  come  and  sleep  with  you,  Selma," 
she  answered,  rather  hurriedly,  "No,  dear;" 
addiuc;  with  a  orentle  touch  on   Helen's  cheek  : 
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"  We  should  only  keep  each  other  awake,  and 
you  are  very  tired." 

Selma  herself  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes 
looked  almost  haggard.  Since  she  came  in 
from  the  theatre,  she  had  been  quietly  drawing 
Helen  on  to  speak  of  the  wedding  arrange- 
ments more  fully  than  she  had  yet  done,  and 
her  manner  all  the  time  had  been  rather  un- 
usual, as  though  she  were  putting  some  kind 
of  deliberate  force  upon  herself.  And  Helen, 
to  whom,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
it  seemed  far  better  that  they  should  speak 
openly  to  one  another  if  Selma  '*  didn't  mind," 
had  noticed  nothing  wrong  until  after  her 
last  hearty  good-night  kiss  given  in  Selma's 
bedroom.  As  she  left  the  room  she  turned, 
and  was  struck  by  something  indefinably  pa- 
thetic about  Selma's  face  and  figure  as  she 
stood  watchiog  her  sister  out.  Helen  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  then,  coming  back, 
she  took  Selma  into  her  arms  as  though  she 
were    still   the   little    sister   of    her   childhood, 
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and  kissed  her  with  all  her  heart  in  the 
pressure. 

*'  You  don't  feel  as  if  you  were  being 
left  alone,  darling?"  she  said.  ''You  don't 
feel  as  though  you  were  losing  me  ? " 

Selma,  who  had  trembled  suddenly  like 
a  leaf,  as  she  felt  the  touch  of  Helen's  arms, 
drew  a  quick  breath,  and  with  a  tender  light 
in  her  eyes,  which  had  been  rather  hard  and 
set,  returned  the  pressure  which,  until  Helen 
spoke,  she  had  only  suffered. 

"  I  know  I'm  not,  my  dearest ! "  she  said. 
**  Don't  think  of  it  like  that.  I  know  I  shall 
have  you  always."  She  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  tightening  of  her 
hold  on  Helen,  she  whispered  :  "  You  know, 
oh,  Nell,  you  know  how  much  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy.     Oh,  Nell !     Oh,  Nell !  " 

She  was  clinging  to  Helen  with  a  con- 
vulsive grasp  and  pressure  as  the  last  words 
came  from  her  in  a  dry,  tearless  sob ;  but 
before   Helen,    bewildered    and    startled,    could 
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fairly  understand  her  words,  she  found  her- 
self pushed  gently  away  with  another  rapid 
"good-night,"  and  the  door  was  shut  upon 
her.  Helen  stood  for  a  moment,  hesitating, 
and  vaguely  disturbed ;  then  thinking,  simply, 
that  the  fewer  words  and  the  less  emotion 
indulged  in  the  better,  she  acquiesced  in 
Selma's  unexpressed  desire,  and  went  to  her 
own  room  hoping  that  her  sister  would  soon 
be  asleep. 

Humphrey  and  Helen  were  only  to  be 
away  for  a  week,  as  the  former  was  anxious 
about  a  picture  for  the  Academy,  and  coukl 
spare  no  more  time ;  and  Selma  was  to  spend 
that  week  with  Miss  Tyrrell.  She  was  still 
very  pale,  and  her  eyes  looked  as  though 
she  had  not  slept  much,  when  she  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room  at  Kensington  the  next 
morning,  and  John  Tyrrell,  who  was  standing 
alone  on  the  hearthrug,  apparently  waiting 
for  his  sister,  gave  her  a  quick,  keen  glance 
as  he  shook  hands. 
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"  I've  some  news  for  you ! "  he  said,  as 
soon  as  the  usual  preliminaries  were  over. 
"  The  knotty  point  is  settled  at  last ! " 

"  Oh ! "  cried  Selma,  the  grave  composure 
of  her  face  suddenly  giving  way  to  an  eager 
interest  which  had  something  pathetic  about 
its  intensity.  ''The  play?  Oh,  tell  me!" 
Then  as  he  answered  her,  her  cheeks  flushed 
crimson,  and  she  cried,  breathlessly:  "Mr. 
Tyrrell,  you  don't  mean  it." 

The  play  which  Tyrrell  had  worked  so 
cleverly  that  no  one  had  any  idea  that  it 
had  been  worked  at  all,  was  a  translation  of 
an  old  Italian  play,  which  had  taken  his 
fancy  as  a  much  younger  man,  on  the  adapta- 
tion of  which  he  had  spent  great  pains,  but 
which  he  had  never  produced  for  many  reasons 
— one  of  which  had  been  his  inability  to  find 
any  one  to  play  the  heroine ;  he  insisted 
that  she  must  be  young,  beautiful,  and  power- 
ful ;  and  his  demands  had  never  been  fulfilled. 
He  had  several  3'ears  before  made  Selma  study 
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the  part,  and  on  first  hearing  of  the  pro- 
posed matinee,  he  had  determined  that  she 
should  play  it.  The  piece  would  be  a  grave 
risk  as  a  regular  production  ;  but  at  a  matinee 
it  would  be  a  certain  sensation,  if  only  because 
of  its  novelty. 

"  Bianca ! "  exclaimed  Selma,  as  he  signi- 
fied, by  a  slight  smile  and  a  gesture,  that  he 
did  mean  it.     '^Oh,  Mr.  Tyrrell!" 

^'  It  will  mean  some  hard  work  for  us," 
he  said.  ''  Did  I  tell  you  that  it  is  to  be 
on  the  twenty-second  ? " 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  she  said,  answering  his 
first  words.  "  Yes,  it  wdll.  I  was  thinking 
about  Bianca  only  the  other  day,  thinking 
that  I  should  like  to  study  her  again,  now 
that  I  am  older."  She  paused  a  moment,  and 
stood  absently,  leaning  one  arm  against  the 
mantelpiece.  ''It  will  be  like  a  new  part," 
she  added,  dreamily. 

"It  is  a  new  part  for  me,  too,"  he  re- 
joined.      '^  And     I    shall    stage-manage    it,    of 
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course.  Fortunately,  we  play  a  great  deal 
with  one  another,  you  and  I,  so  we  can 
rehearse  to  your  heart's  content." 

Selma  roused  herself,  and  slipped  into  the 
nearest  chair,  forgetting  in  the  interest  of 
the  subject  that  she  had  only  just  arrived, 
that  she  had  not  yet  taken  off  her  hat,  or 
seen  her  hostess. 

''  Tell  me  about  the  cast,"  she  said.  "  Who 
will  be  the  Guido  ? " 

There  were  two  prominent  men's  parts  in 
the  play — two  parts  of  which  it  was  difficult 
to  say  that  either  was  the  better.  One  of 
these  was  a  middle-aged  man — a  priest ;  the 
other  a  young  man,  Guido,  the  lover.  Either 
would  have  suited  Tyrrell's  style,  and  ten  years 
ago  he  would  certainly  have  chosen  Guido. 
He  had  weighed  the  question  carefully  before 
deciding  now,  and  he  had  been  little  influenced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  respective  ages 
of  the  two  characters.  Selma's  simple  question, 
taking   it   for   granted   that   he    himself  would 
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play  the .  elder  maiij  coming  from  her  lips 
meant  much  more  than  she  knew.  He  turned 
suddenly,  and  walked  to  the  window,  as  he 
said : 

"  Bevan,  I  hope." 

"AVill  he  be  good,  do  you  think?"  asked 
Selma,  doubtfully,  having  little  faith  in  the 
young  man  in  question,  and  remembering  that 
she  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  Guido  as 
with  the  priest. 

**He  will  draw." 

"  I  see ! "  said  Selma,  meekly,  remembering 
that  there  was  a  charity  concerned  ;  and  then 
the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Tyrrell  came  in, 
saying,  as  she  kissed  Selma : 

*'You  are  discussing  the  matinee,  I  know. 
I'm  afraid  little  Nora  Glynn  will  never  forgive 
you,  Selma." 

'^Miss  Glynn!"  said  Selma.  **  Why— oh, 
Mr.  Tyrrell ! — you  asked  her  to  play ;  and 
there's  only  Bianca.     Oh,  how  dreadful !  " 

"  I  asked    her   to   help,"    answered  Tyrrell, 
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with  an  inward  wonder  as  to  whether  his  sister 
would  ever  have  the  faintest  notion  as  to 
what  it  was  or  was  not  desirable  to  say  to 
Selma.  "  I  asked  her  to  help,  and  she  is 
going  to  help." 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  she  did  not  think 
you  meant  her  to  sell  programmes  !  "  observed 
Miss  Tyrrell,  sweetly. 

"  To  sell  programmes  !  "  exclaimed  Selma. 
^'  Oh,  Mr.  Tyrrell !  " 

''  To  sell  programmes,"  assented  Tyrrell, 
with  the  utmost  placidity.  '^  You  are  for- 
getting the  Chinese,  Selma.  Nora  Glynn,  and 
a  staff  of  similar  young  women" — he  napaed 
half-a-dozen  other  pretty  girls  of  about  the 
same  professional  standing — "  will  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  them  in  that  way.  It  was 
the  Duchess's  idea,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  one.  They  are  quite  charmed  with  it 
themselves." 

Selma  could  not  have  given,  in  so  many 
words,    her    own    reasons   for    being   anything 
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but  charmed  ;  but  something  in  Tyrrell's  tone 
hurt  her,  and  she  was  vaguely  relieved  when 
Miss  Tyrrell  led  away  from  the  subject  by 
speaking  to  her  brother  of  her  plans  for  the 
afternoon. 

During  the  week  that  followed,  Miss  Tyrrell 
was  constantly  "leading  away"  from  the  topic 
on  which  her  brother  and  Selma  seemed  to 
her  to  talk  incessantly  —  the  matinee.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  she  would  have  borne  so 
much  as  she  did,  if  the  subject  had  not  had 
for  her  a  kind  of  background  of  Duchess  and 
"society."  That  Selma  should  apparently  haVe 
no  idea  in  her  head  unconnected  with  Bianca ; 
that  she  should  sit  silent  and  dreamy,  to  start 
and  colour  nervously  when  she  was  addressed  ; 
that  she  should  spend  the  greater  part  of  her 
time  in  her  own  room,  or  in  Tyrrell's  study, 
was  no  surprise  to  Miss  Tyrrell.  But  it  did 
surprise  that  sorely  tried  lady  that  it  should 
be  invariably  her  brother  himself — her  brother, 
who,    as    she   expressed   it   to   herself  in   more 
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colloquial  phrase  than  she  would  have  used 
to  any  one  else,  ''was  not  generally  so  horribly 
shoppy" — who  introduced  the  subject,  turning 
to  Selma,  as  her  eyes  lighted,  and  her  answer 
came,  and  discussing  details  with  an  interest 
nearly  as  keen,  apparently,  as  her  own. 

There  were  no  stage-rehearsals  during  that 
week,  the  cast  not  being  as  yet  complete, 
somewhat  to  Selma's  dismay ;  but  she  and 
Tyrrell  rehearsed  together  every  day  —  not 
only  their  own  scenes,  but  her  scenes  with 
Guido,  in  which  he  was  coaching  her. 

She  dropped  into  a  chair  in  the  study 
one  morning,  when  they  had  been  hard  at 
work  for  an  hour  and  had  broken  off  for  a 
rest,  and  looked  up  at  him  as  he  stood  by 
the  fire,  with  thoughtful,  admiring  eyes. 

''I  don't  think  you've  ever  helped  me  so 
much  over  anything,"  she  said.  ''And  you 
make  love  so  beautifully !  I  do  wish  you  were 
going  to  play  Guido." 

He   looked   at   her   for   a   moment  without 
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aDSwering.  They  had  been  rehearsing  very 
earnestly,  and  the  emotion  and  enthusiasm  in 
her  had  touched  the  artist  instinct  in  him, 
until  he  found  himself  actually  moved  in  spite 
of  himself. 

*'Do  I,  Selma?"  he  said.  And  then  he 
moved ;  his  face  changed,  and  settled  into 
its  usual  expression,  and  he  sat  down  in  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  attitudes.  ''Bevan 
will  make  love  to  you  quite  as  well,  you'll 
find,"  he  said,  lightly,  but  watching  her  keenly 
as  he  spoke.  Selma  shook  her  head  vehemently, 
but  her  beautiful  brows  were  drawn  together 
in  deep  consideration  of  a  bit  of  by-play  he 
had  suggested  to  her,  and  she  did  not  answer 
in  words.  "  You've  no  idea  how  easy  those 
scenes  come,"  he  went  on,  bending  a  little 
forward  as  he  spoke;  and  if  Selma's  thoughts 
had  not  all  been  preoccupied,  she  must  have 
been  struck  by  his  tone. 

As   it  was,   she   hardly  so    much   as   heard 
his  words,  and  exclaimed  : 

VOL.    II.  M 
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"I  can't  get  it  quite,  Mr.  Tyrrell.  I  see 
what  you  mean,  but  I  don't  feel  as  though 
I  can  do  it.  Will  you  try  that  first  love-scene 
with  me  again  ?  " 

She  moved  as  she  spoke,  as  if  she  meant 
to  begin  again  immediately ;  but  he  stopped 
her  with  a  slight,  deprecating  movement  of  his 
hand. 

"  We  will  try  love-scenes  as  often  as  you 
like,"  he  said ;  and  Selma  caught  only  the  banter 
in  his  voice.  "  But  we  need  not  rush  back  to 
rehearsal  this  instant.  A  little  breathing  space  ! " 

Selma  laughed,  and  sank  back  in  her  chair 
again  with  a  gesture  of  resignation. 

*'Very  well,"  she  said.  **Tell  me,  in  the 
interval,  whether  I  do  at  all  what  you  want 
in  that  first  act  ? " 

Tyrrell  leant  suddenly  back,  with  a  move- 
ment which  was  almost  impatience.  Then  he 
said,  rather  slowly  : 

^'  Selma,  do  you  think  always  of  what  I 
want  ? " 
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"  You  know  I  do,"  she  answered,  quickly, 
meeting  the  eyes  he  had  fixed  on  her  face 
with  her  own  almost  horrified  in  their  frank- 
ness and  surprise.  "  YouVe  not  thought  me 
careless  ?  YouVe  been  so  patient,  and  taken 
such  pains  —  more  than  you've  ever  taken 
before,  I  think.  Ah !  don't  you  understand 
how  grateful  I  am  ?     Don't  you  understand  ? " 

"  I  sometimes  think  that  you  don't  under- 
stand," he  answered ;  and  his  voice  was  un- 
usually musical  and  persuasive.  ''You  talk 
of  being  grateful  to  me !  The  pains  I  take 
for  you  are  pleasures,  Selma." 

The  anxiety  died  out  of  Selma's  face  before 
the  grave,  steady  light  which  lit  up  her  eyes 
as  he  spoke. 

"  You  are  so  good ! "  she  said,  simply 
and  gravely,  as  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  him.  "  I  think  nothing  helps  me,  when 
I  get  out  of  heart  with  myself,  like  the 
thought  that  you  think  me  worth  such  trouble." 
He   hardly   touched    her   hand,    and    she    went 

M  2 
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on,  after  a  moment,  with  a  slight  return  of 
anxiety  in  her  voice  and  manner  : 

"There  is  nothing  I  care  for  so  much  as 
pleasing  you." 

"Why?" 

"  Why  ?  Because  I  trust  you  so.  I  know 
that  when  I  have  pleased  you  I  have  done 
well."  Then  as  if  fearing  that  her  earnest 
words  might,  for  all  their  truth,  be  a  little 
uncourteous,  she  continued,  gently :  "  And 
even  if  it  were  not  so  it  is  the  only  little 
return  I  can  make  for  all  you  do — for  I  can't 
look  at  it  as  you  do — to  try  to  please  you." 
She  paused,  and  turned  her  head  away  so 
that  he  could  not  see  her  face,  and  added 
ill  a  tone  that  was  very  low,  "  I  owe  you 
everything,  Mr.  Tyrrell." 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Selma,  drifting 
on  the  current  of  her  own  thoughts,  ap- 
parently returned  to  Bianca,  and  the  com- 
plications surrounding  her ;  her  face  was  very 
pale  and  set,   and  she  did   not  turn  it  to  him 
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again  until  Tyrrell,  rising  suddenly,  said,  almost 
harshly  : 

'*  There  is  one  way  in  which  you  could 
please  me,  Selma,  if  you  would  try.  Don't 
think  of  me  only  as  your  master." 

"  My  master ! "  echoed  Selma,  recalling  her- 
self to  the  present  with  an  effort,  and  smiling 
rather  faintly.  "  Only  my  master !  No,  of 
course  not !  You  are  my  oldest  and  kindest 
friend.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  am  I  being  very  tire- 
some to-day  ?  Let  us  begin  to  work  again, 
and  we  shall  feel  more  natural.  Shall  we 
begin  with  the  Guido  scene  ?  "  • 

She  rose  rather  hurriedly,  and  eagerly  held 
out  both  her  hands  to  him  that  he  might 
clasp  them  in  the  attitude  in  which  the 
*' Guido  scene"  began,  and,  with  a  sudden 
and  complete  change  of  look  and  manner,  he 
took  them  in  his  own  with  the  business-like 
touch  of  a  rehearsal,  and  began  his  speech.  But 
before  he  had  finished  it  there  was  a  deprecating 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Miss  Tyrrell  appeared. 
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"  Oh,  how  shocking  of  me  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
as  her  brother  broke  off,  and  looked  towards 
her  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which 
was  not  to  be  described  as  angry,  but  the 
thought  of  which  was  generally  sufficient  to 
keep  Miss  Tyrrell  from  intruding  when  he  was 
known  to  be  at  work. 

"How  can  I  show  my  penitence?  I  really 
thought  you  had  finished  —  it  is  so  nearly 
lunch  time." 

"  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  me,  Sybilla  ? " 

"  Well,  it  is  Selma  who  is  most  concerned," 
replied  Miss  Tyrrell,  suavely.  "I  was  on  my 
way  upstairs,  and  I  thought  I  would  bring 
her  this,"  holding  up  a  square  envelope. 
"It  has  just  come,  and  it  is  the  Duchess's 
writing." 

Selma,  finding  herself  expected  to  read  the 
communication,  whatever  it  might  be,  there  and 
then,  took  it  from  Miss  Tyrrell,  thinking  all  the 
while  that  Bianca  was  of  more  importance  than 
the   whole    peerage.       She    tore   the    envelope 
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hastily  open,  and  drew  out  a  card.  "The 
Duchess  of  Ridsdale  at  home,  Wednesday,  Feb. 
17th.  Music,  9.30,"  she  read.  *' Thank  you. 
Miss  Tyrrell,  very  much.  I'll  answer  it  by-and> 
by.  I  needn't  go,  need  I  ? "  she  added,  glancing 
rather  apprehensively  from  Miss  Tyrrell's  well- 
pleased  face  to  Tyrrell's  which  was  not  so  easy 
to  read.  She  was  answered  by  a  horrified  ex- 
clamation from  Miss  Tyrrell,  to  which  she  paid 
little  attention,  as  Tyrrell  said,  quietly,  "  Why 
should  you  not  go  ?  " 

"  Because  I  don't  want  to,"  she  answered, 
promptly  ;  ''  I've  so  much  to  think  about  with 
Bianca,  you  know,  and  parties  are  so  de- 
moralising. I  should  have  to  think  about  a  new 
dress,  and  it  would  all  be  a  trouble.  It  can't 
matter  to  any  one  whether  I  go  or  not,  can  it  ? 
Besides,"  she  added,  simply,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  during  which  Miss  Tyrrell  failed  to  find 
words  in  which  to  express  strongly  enough  her 
conviction  that  it  mattered  very  much  to  Selma 
herself,  "besides,  really,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  I  do  dislike 
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going  out.  I  don't  want  to  be  affected,  but 
people  do  talk  so  much  nonsense,  and  I  feel  as  if 
it  might  confuse  one  if  one  heard  it  much.  Oh, 
please  don't  think  it's  conceited  of  me,"  she 
finished,  lifting  a  glowing  face,  and  shy,  earnest 
eyes  to  Tyrrell's  face. 

"My  dear  child "   began   Miss   Tyrrell, 

with  the  utmost  emphasis;  and  then  the 
luncheon-bell  rang,  and  Tyrrell  said,  decisively  : 
"There  is  no  need  to  settle  the  question  this 
moment.  Selma  can  think  it  over  a  little 
more." 

Selma,  spending  the  afternoon  with  Miss 
Tyrrell,  had  little  chance  of  thinking  of  any- 
thing else.  But  the  effect  on  her  of  the  dis- 
courses to  which  she  apparently  listened  during 
the  afternoon  was  so  far  from  satisfactory,  that 
John  Tyrrell,  coming  in  from  his  club  at  night 
— he  never  came  from  the  theatre  with  Selma — 
found  his  sister  waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  a  less  artistic  and  amiable  expression 
of  countenance  than  usual. 
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"John,"  she  began,  *' I  assure  you  I  have 
quite  exhausted  myself  this  afternoon." 

"That  seems  a  pity,"  returned  her  brother, 
drily. 

"  Dear  Selma  really  has  a  very  trying 
temperament,"  continued  Miss  Tyrrell,  plain- 
tively. "And  I  am  afraid  I  have  made 
absolutely  no  effect  upon  her.  Unless  you  in- 
terfere, John,  that  girl  will  refuse  the  Duchess's 
invitation." 

"  How  can  I  prevent  that  catastrophe  ? " 

"  You  can  talk  to  her,"  answered  his  sister, 
ignoring,  with  unusual  wisdom,  the  sneer  implied 
in  his  words. 

"  I  have  talked  to  her." 

"And  she  will  not  be  convinced?  Then 
you  must  insist,  John  ;  you  must " 

"  We  must  let  well  alone,"  he  interrupted, 
quietly.  "  Look  here,  Sybilla,  insistance  will 
do  more  harm  than  good.  I  am  quite  as 
anxious  as  you  are  that  Selma  should  take 
her    proper    place    in    society ;    and     I    know 
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quite  as  well  as  you  do  that  the  Duchess's 
invitation  is  as  good  a  beginning  as  she  could 
have ;  but  she  isn't  ready,  and  it  is  not  of 
the  faintest  use  to  hurry.  If  I  ordered  her 
to  go  to  the  Duchess's,  she  would  go,  no 
doubt" — there  was  an  expression  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  spoke,  not  pleasant  to  see — "  but  she 
would  ruin  her  future  chances  —  in  all  un- 
consciousness, but  very  effectually."  He  stopped 
a  moment,  and  then  went  on  again,  more  slowly : 
"  There's  no  hurry,  either.  She  can  aflbrd  to 
\\ait.  She  is  meant  for  better  things,  socially, 
than  Nora  Glynn,  for  instance ;  and  there's 
no  harm  done  by  her  waiting.  Say  no  more 
to  her  about  it,  Sybilla." 

And  with  this  decree,  which  his  sister 
dared  neither  dispute  nor  disobey,  he  wished 
her  good  night,  and  they  separated. 

With  that  night,  Selma's  stay  with  the 
Tyrrells  came  to  an  end.  On  the  following 
day  Helen  and  Humphrey  were  to  come  back, 
and  Selma  was  to  go  home  to  them.     Helen, 
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anxious  above  all  things  that  her  sister  should 
not  feel  herself  an  unnecessary  third  in  their 
household,  had  written  to  her  that  they  hoped 
to  find  her  ready  to  receive  them.  They  were 
to  arrive  at  about  four  o'clock  ;  and  nearly  an 
hour  before  that  time,  unpunctual  Selma — 
determined  that  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  she 
would  not  be  late — was  waiting  alone  in  the 
new  house. 

She  was  very  busy  at  first,  arranging  the 
flowers  she  had  brought  for  Helen ;  and  the 
strangely  suggestive  atmosphere  of  the  carefully- 
prepared  house,  the  curious  familiarity  and  un- 
familiarity  of  her  surroundings,  hardly  touched 
her,  while  the  servants  —  the  same  who  had 
lived  with  the  sisters  in  their  old  house — 
were  hovering  excitedly  about,  anxious  to  give 
her  all  the  help  in  their  power.  But  when 
there  was  nothing  further  for  them  to  do, 
and  they  had  retired  to  watch  surreptitiously 
for  "  the  master  and  mistress,"  as  they  had 
startled  Selma  by  calling  Humphrey  and  Helen, 
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Selma's  fiice,  as  she  stood  alone  in  Helen's  little 
drawing-room  in  the  now  quite  silent  house, 
touching  and  retouching  her  last  glass  of  flowers, 
grew  very  sensitive  and  dreamy.  It  altered 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  her  unconscious 
thoughts,  until  its  expression  changed  from 
dreaminess  to  sadness.  Her  last  flower  had 
dropped  from  between  her  fingers  ;  her  face 
was  very  pale,  and  quivered  slightly  now  and 
then ;  she  was  quite  lost  in  thought,  uncon- 
scious of  herself  or  her  surroundings,  when 
an  excited  servant  appeared  precipitately  at 
the  door,  and  roused  her  with  the  words, 
*'  Master  and  missis  is  stopping  at  the  door, 
miss."  The  next  instant  she  had  rushed  down- 
stairs on  to  the  doorstep,  and  was  clasped  in 
Helen's  arms. 

''  Welcome  home,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Cornish," 
she  cried,  gaily.  "  Humphrey,  you  are  most 
welcome  to  your  own  house  !  " 

The  only  shadow  on  Helen's  perfect  happi- 
ness, the   fear   that  Selma  might  "feel    it,"  as 
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she  expressed  vaguely  her  sense  of  the  pain- 
fulness  of  Selma's  position,  was  dissipated  by 
her  manner ;  and  as  they  went  in  arm-in-arm, 
closely  followed  by  Humphrey,  for  whom  his 
wife  turned  to  look  almost  before  she  had 
taken  two  steps  away  from  him,  the  beaming 
satisfaction  on  Mrs.  Humphrey  Cornish's  pretty- 
face  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  quiet 
satisfaction  with  which  her  husband  answered 
her  glance.  There  were  sundry  letters  and 
papers  waiting  for  tbem,  and  as  they  read 
them  together,  Selma  having  left  Helen's  side 
to  stir  the  fire  into  a  brighter  blaze,  they 
were  as  characteristic  a  specimen  of  a  newly- 
married  couple  —  in  spite  of  Humphrey's 
undemonstrative  demeanour  —  as  could  be 
seen. 

"  Now,  dearest,"  said  Helen,  turning  to 
Selma  as  she  handed  her  last  congratulatory 
letter  to  Humphrey  with  a  laugh  and  a  blush, 
"  come  over  the  house  with  me.  Oh  ! "  as  her 
eyes  suddenly  fell  upon  a  long  cane- chair  which 
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had  been  one  of  their  wedding  presents,  and 
in  which  a  huge  silk  cushion  was  now  lying, 
*'  oh !  what  a  lovely  cushion  !  Where  did  it 
come  from  ?  Selma,  you  naughty  girl,  is  it 
y^ou  { 

Selma  shook  her  head,  and  examined  it 
admiringly. 

"  No,  indeed  ! "  she  said,  "  I  don't  know 
where  it  came  from.  Mary,  do  you  know  who 
brought  this  ? "  she  added,  turning  with  the 
cushion  in  her  hands  to  the  servant  who  was 
brin^ino:  in  some  tea. 

"  Yes,  miss.  Miss  Cornish  brought  it  this 
morning — Miss  Sylvia,  miss.  She — she  didn't 
come  in — she  hadn't  time,  she  said,"  the  girl 
stammered,  looking  nervously  at  Selma  in  her 
fear  of  betraying  that  Sylvia  had  asked  whether 
*'  Miss  Malet "  was  expected,  and  only  on 
hearing  that  she  was  expected  immediately  had 
discovered  her  own  great  haste.  *'  She  left  it 
for  you,  ma'am,  with  her  best  love,"  finished  the 
girl,  hurriedly,  and  left  the  room. 
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It  was  a  little  thinor  enou^^h,  but  for  the 
moment  not  one  of  the  three  could  find  anything 
to  say.  Selma,  who  had  flushed  crimson,  put 
the  cushion  back  slowly  in  its  place.  Helen, 
with  a  sudden  rush  of  self-reproach  at  not 
having  guessed  the  truth,  and  a  painful  pre- 
vision of  the  similar  awkwardnesses  which 
were  so  likely  to  arise  incessantly  in  the 
future,  glanced  helplessly  at  Humphrey.  It 
was  he  who  said  finally,  *'  Didn't  you  say 
that  Sehna  was  to  see  nothing  of  the  house 
until  you  came  back,  Nell  ?  Suppose  you  go 
over  it  together  now." 

Helen  had  given  Selma  peremptory  injunc- 
tions that  she  was  to  inspect  nothing  until  she 
herself  had  returned,  and  they  left  the  room 
together  at  once,  eagerly  seizing  on  the  change 
of  idea  provided  for  them.  The  tour  of  in- 
spection was  begun  with  the  deepest  interest 
and  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house ;  but,  before  they  had  nearly  finished, 
it  became  more  and  more  cursory;    and  when 
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she  found  herself  for  the  second  time  in  Selma's 
room,  whither  they  had  returned  that  its  owner 
might  admire  its  arrangements  all  over  again, 
Helen's  impatience  could  no  longer  be 
suppressed. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  like  it,  dear,"  she  said, 
giving  her  sister  a  hearty  hug ;  ^'  I  hope  you  will 
be  very  happy  in  it.  And  now  I  think  we've 
seen  everything,  and  Humphrey  will  be  rather 
lonely.  I'm  not  sure  either  that  he  knows 
where,  his  pipe  is.  I  think  we'll  go  down  to 
him." 

Selma  laughed. 

"  Go  down  to  him,  Nell,  by  all  means,"  she 
said  ;  "  I'm  going  to  settle  myself  into  my  new 
domain.     Go  along  ! " 

Helen  retreated  hastily,  after  another  loving 
hug,  and  Selma,  left  alone,  listened  as  the  quick, 
brisk  steps  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  heard  the 
door  of  the  studio  open  and  shut  again.  Then 
she  moved,  and  kneeling  down  by  one  of  her 
portmanteaux,  she  moved  her  hand  as  if  to  take 
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out  her  keys.  But  the  next  moment  her  face 
had  fallen  forward  against  the  box  as  she  knelt, 
and  her  low,  choking  sobs  shook  her  from  head 
to  foot. 


TOL.    II. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

** That's  perfect,  Humphrey!"  exclaimed  Selmay 
gratefully. 

Humphrey  was  sitting  in  his  studio  with 
a  sketching  block  and  water  colours  before 
him,  and  she  had  just  come  into  the  room, 
and  was  standing  behind  him  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  sketch  he  was  finishing. 
It  was  a  bright  morning,  a  week  after  Hum- 
phrey and  Helen's  home-coming;  the  studio 
had  quite  lost  its  unlived-in  appearance  —  it 
had  never  looked  absolutely  new,  nothing  in 
it  being  of  recent  manufacture  —  and  looked 
very  picturesque  and  comfortable. 

From   the  very  first  day,  when   they  were 
all  three  engaged   in  putting  finishing   touches 
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all  over  the  new  house,  Helen  had  silently, 
but  none  the  less  heroically,  considering  how 
much  she  was  to  sit  in  it,  registered  a 
mental  resolution  never  under  any  circumstances 
to  attempt  to  put  Humphrey's  studio  "to 
rights."  She  had  helped  him  to  unpack  his 
properties,  and  to  dispose  of  them — or,  as  she 
mentally  characterised  his  proceedings,  "  to 
strew  them  about  the  room "  —  without  even 
wishing  to  utter  a  protest.  If  it  were  one 
of  Humphrey's  characteristics  to  like  a  room 
which  looked  like  nothing  she  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  in  which  she  herself — though  •of 
this  she  was  quite  unconscious — looked  ludi- 
crously out  of  keeping,  she  w^as  well  content 
that  such  a  room  he  should  have.  The  trouble 
it  would  give  in  the  cleaning  weighed  for  an 
instant  only  on  her  housewifely  spirit ;  no 
trouble  given  by  Humphrey's  wishes  could  be 
considered  by  her  for  more  than  that  space 
of  time. 

Consequently  at  the  present  moment  Hum- 
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phjey  was  seated  at  a  table  which  seemed  to  the 
orthodox  Helen  to  Lave  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  rest  of  the  room,  but  which  gave 
her  husband  perfect  satisfaction,  both  because  of 
the  admirable  light  which  fell  upon  it,  and 
because  of  the  effect  of  its  colouring  against  the 
colouriDg  of  a  neighbouring  curtain. 

**  It's  just  what  I  had  in  my  mind.  How 
delightful  of  you,  Humphrey  ! "  went  on  Selma, 
as  Humphrey  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  reflectively  from  his  sketch  to  her  face, 
and  back  again. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? "  he  said, 
indicating  the  head-dress  he  had  sketched.  "  Is 
it  too  simple  ?  " 

The  dresses  to  be  worn  by  Selma  as  Bianca 
at  "  the  Duchess's  matinee,"  as  it  was  called, 
had  been  designed,  for  the  sake  of  the  Chinese, 
by  a  very  fashionable  artist  indeed.  They  were 
beautiful  dresses,  and  Selma  looked  her  loveliest 
in  them ;  but,  to  the  dismay  of  every  one  con- 
cerned,  she  had  declared  that  they  were  none 
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of  them  in  the  least  what  Bianca  ever  would  or 
could  have  worn,  and  that  she  herself  in  conse- 
quence would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them. 
After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  a  few  serious 
words  from  Tyrrell  as  to  the  loss  to  the  Chinese 
that  must  ensue  if  the  fashionable  artist  and  his 
following  should  be  seriously  offended,  she  had 
stipulated  for  one  dress  of  her  own  choosing  to 
be  worn  in  the  most  important  act,  and  Tyrrell, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  her  objections  to  the 
others  were  well  founded,  had  agreed  to  com- 
promise matters  to  that  extent.  She  had 
appealed  to  Humphrey  to  help  her  only -the 
night  before,  and  the  sketch  they  were  looking 
at  now  was  the  result. 

'*  It  can't  be  too  simple,  I  think,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  how  shall  I  get  those  beautiful  folds  ?  It 
must  be  something  very  soft,  mustn't  it,  and 
very  pale  ?  There's  so  little  time  to  look  for  the 
right  thing.  I  must  see  about  it  after  rehearsal. 
Oh,  Humphrey,  what  is  that  ? "  she  added,  as 
she  caught  sight  of  a  half-finished  sketch  lying 
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among  the  paraphernalia  he  had  brought  out 
with  his  sketching  block.  She  took  it  in  her 
hand  as  she  spoke,  and  he  ghinced  at  it  care 
lessly,  answering  :  ''That  ?  Oh  !  An  old  fancy 
of  mine." 

It  was  quite  rough  and  unfinished,  the 
background  vague  and  indistinct  ;  but  the 
principal  figure  —  a  slender  youth  apparently, 
but  with  a  beautiful,  appealing  woman's  face 
— with  the  hands  clasped  above  the  head,  was 
full  of  beauty  and  power,  and  as  Selma  looked 
at  it  she  said  :  *'  Imogen,  isn't  it  !  Humphrey, 
it  is  beautiful  !  Why  don't  you  make  a  pic- 
ture of  it  ?  " 

**  Let  me  look  at  it  again,"  he  said,  with 
an  amused  glance  at  the  unconscious  original 
of  the  face  he  had  sketched  for  Imogen.  "  I 
haven't  seen  it  for  a  long  time."  He  glanced 
at  her  again  meditatively  as  she  stood  with 
her  attention  fixed  on  the  picture,  and  thought 
how  much  her  face  had  developed  since  the 
days    when    it    had    been    necessary  to    idealise 
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its  girlish  beauty  considerably  before  it  became 
the  beauty  of  Imogen.  "  I  wonder  whether 
it  would  come  well,"  he  said,  absently. 

*'You  wonder  whether  what  would  come 
well  ? "  said  Helen,  cheerily,  coming  into  the 
room  at  the  moment,  with  her  hands  full  of 
the  newest  of  tradesmen's  books  piled  on  the 
top  of  a  most  businesslike  -  looking  work- 
basket.  "  Selma,  dear,  do  you  know  that 
you'll  be  late  for  rehearsal  ?  It's  nearly 
eleven  o'clock." 

There  was  a  horrified  exclamation  from 
Selma,  who  was  rehearsing  now  every  morn- 
ing for  the  matinee,  and  as  she  disappeared 
forthwith,  Humphrey  turned  to  Helen  with 
the  smile  which  no  one  else  ever  saw. 

"  Moruing  orders  take  a  long  time,"  he 
•said. 

''Have  you  wanted  me,  dear  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Of  course  !  "  he  answered. 

And  then  Selma  returned  with  her  hat  on, 
to    arrange    rapidly  with    Helen    to    fetch    her 
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from  the  theatre  for  a  shopping  expedition ^ 
and  to  disappear  again  immediately. 

Humphrey  and  Helen,  left  alone  together, 
settled  down  to  their  respective  morning's 
work — as  it  was  Helen's  delight  to  think — 
as  though  they  were  a  husband  and  wife  ot 
three  years',  instead  of  three  weeks',  standing. 
They  had  spent  each  morning  of  the  past 
week  in  the  same  way,  Humphrey  talking 
much,  little,  or  not  at  all,  as  the  spirit  moved 
him,  and  Helen  quite  content  to  listen,  and 
respond  according  to  her  lights,  when  he 
spoke,  or  to  concentrate  her  attention  upon 
her  needlework  when  he  was  silent.  Thi& 
morning  the  first  hour  passed  in  almost  total 
silence,  and  then  Humphrey  said,  gravely : 

"  I  heard  from  Koger  this  morning." 

"  From  Roger  !  "  repeated  Helen,  suspending 
her  work,  with  her  thread  half  pulled  through, 
and  lifting  her  head.  "  Oh,  Humphrey,  how 
is  he  getting  on  ?  " 

Roger   had   written    very    little    during   the 
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past  year,  and  any  phases  of  thought  or 
feeling  through  which  he  might  have  passed 
were  unknown  to  his  family.  He  was  never 
spoken  of  except  in  low-toned,  pitying  question 
and  answer ;  and  Helen's  tone  now  was  the 
respectfully  sympathetic  and  aflfectionate  tone 
in  which  a  man  who  has  passed  some  time 
at  a  distance,  wrapped  in  the  halo  of  a  great 
trouble,  is  generally  alluded  to. 

"He  is  getting  on  very  well  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,"  answered  Humphrey.  "  For 
the  rest — he  never  talked,  even  at  first.  Nell^ 
he  is  coming  home."  • 

Helen  let  her  needlework  fall  on  her  lap, 
and  her  cotton  rolled  unheeded  to  the  floor. 

"  Humphrey  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  he  mustn't. 
It  isn't  a  little  bit  of  use,  poor,  dear  fellow  ! 
Look  how  happy  she  is.  She  doesn't  care 
for  anything  in  the  world  but  acting.  Oh, 
Humphrey,  you  must  write  and  tell  him." 

Humphrey  had  paused  in  his  work,  and 
turned  towards  her,  brush  in  hand. 
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'*  There's  nothing  to  tell  him,  Nell,"  he 
«aid,  quietly.  **He  isn't  thinking  of  distressing 
Selma.  He  is  coming  ho*ine  because  his  business 
obliges  him  to  be  in  London." 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Helen  as  she  picked 
up  her  work,  very  slightly  relieved.  "  I  can't 
help  thinking  it's  a  pity.  It  will  stir  it  all 
up  again  for  both  of  them."  There  was  a 
little  pause,  while  Humphrey  looked  thought- 
fully at  his  picture,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  see,  and  Helen  added :  '''  It  is  dreadfully 
sad  and  difficult  with  auntie  and  the  girls  as 
it  is.  You  don't  know,  Humphrey,  what  little 
things  are  always  happening  to  make  poor 
Selma  remember." 

"  That  is  what  Eoger  is  most  anxious  to  put 
right,"  said  Humphrey,  beginning  to  mix  some 

<colour.      "  He  says "     He  stopped,  and  took 

a  letter  from  his  pocket.  "You  had  better  read 
it,"  he  finished,  giving  it  to  Helen,  who  read 
aloud  : 

"  *  I  want  her,  old  fellow,  to  put  the  whole 
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thing  out  of  her  life  altogether.  She  mustn't 
think  that  I'm  coming  back  to  London  to  be 
in  any  way  a  reproach  to  her.  There  will  never 
be  any  one  in  the  world  like  her  to  me  ;  if 
I  were  a  romantic  kind  of  fello^  I  suppose 
I  should  say  she  will  be  my  ideal  as  long  as 
I  live.  But  she  was  far  too  good,  and  clever, 
and  beautiful  for  me,  and  I've  fought  it  out, 
and  given  her  up,  though  I  shall  love  her  all 
my  life.'  " 

Helen  paused  in  her  reading,  and  raised  her 
head  suddenly,  with  the  instinctive  exclamation 
of  a  young  and  happy  wife.  • 

"Oh,  Humphrey,  what  a  pity  it  all  is!" 
she  said,  regretfully.  "  What  a  pity  she  changed 
her  mind  ! " 

Then,  as  the  silent  Humphrey  made  no 
response,  she  turned  to  the  letter  again,  and 
read  on  : 

*' '  Of  course,  I  would  have  stayed  away  if 
I  could;  but  as  I'm  bound  to  come  back  to 
London,    I    think   it    would   be    better   for   her 
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and  for  every  one  if  we  squared  the  whole 
thing  up.  I  gather  from  home  letters  that 
mother  and  the  girls  don't  see  it  as  they 
should;  but  if  she  won't  mind  meeting  me,  I 
think  I  can  make  it  straight  at  home.  I  sail 
on  the  twenty-fourth.     Love  to  Helen.' " 

Helen  finished  reading,  and  sat  with  her 
pitying  eyes  fixed  still  upon  the  letter. 

"  Poor  fellow !  "  she  said,  softly.  "  Poor, 
dear  fellow !  " 

"What  will  she  feel  about  meeting  him, 
Nell?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Helen,  looking 
up  gravely  after  a  moment's  consideration ; 
"  it  depends  upon  so  many  things.  I  don't 
know  whether  she  will  ever  get  over  her 
guilty  feeling  towards  him.  I  don't  see  how 
she  can  refuse  to  see  him ;  but  I'm  afraid  it 
will  upset  her.  She  feels  things  so,"  concluded 
Helen,  with  the  air  of  one  who  enunciates 
an  unfortunate  and  mysterious  but  undeniable 
fact. 
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Humphrey  had  taken  up  his  mahlstick 
again,  and  he  did  not  answer  ;  and,  after  a 
few  moments'  silent  reflection,   she  said  : 

**  I  had  better  talk  to  her,  dear  ? " 

"Yes." 

*'  I  can't  worry  her  this  week  while  she 
is  so  full  of  her  matinee.  Will  it  be  soon 
enough  if  I  wait  until  after  the  twenty- 
fourth  ? " 

**  Quite  soon  enough.  He  can't  arrive  before 
the  third  or  fourth  of  March." 

**He  isn't  likely  to  take  us  by  surprise  this 
time,"  sighed  Helen,  remembering  Roger's 
previous  home-coming.  Then,  taking  up  her 
needlework  again,  she  said :  "  Poor  Koger  !  I 
wonder  whether  he  will  be  much  altered.  He 
writes  just  like  his  old  self.  Oh,  it's  a 
dreadful  thing  to  have  on  one's  mind  for  a 
week,  Humphrey." 

Helen  always  objected  very  strongly  to 
waiting  for  a  painful  moment ;  she  liked  to 
face  her  difficulties  and  troubles,  and  get  them 
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over  and  done  with ;  and  when  she  met  Selma 
after  the  rehearsal  that  day,  and  saw  her 
sister's  face  so  quietly  hopeful  and  contented 
in  its  repose,  so  bright  and  sensitive  in  its 
animation,  her  dread  of  distressing  her  made 
her  desire  to  "  get  it  over "  hardly  to  be 
repressed.  She  did  repress  it,  however,  for 
that  day,  and  the  days  that  followed,  each 
one  of  which  found  Selma,  if  possible,  more 
deeply  absorbed  than  the  last  had  left  her  in 
the  preparations  for  the  matinee. 

The  play,  unusual  as  it  was,  had  caught 
the  fancy  of  all  the  members  of  the  cast,  and 
rehearsals  were  long  and  thorough.  The  air 
was  full  of  reports  about  it ;  and,  amongst  the 
many  rumours  current,  two  stood  out  with 
particular  distinctness  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again  in  circles  fashionable,  artistic,  and 
Bohemian — that  the  piece  was  very  powerful 
and  unconventional,  and  that  Selma  Malet  was 
going  to  do  something  very  remarkable. 

Selma  herself  was  the  only  person  concerned 
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who  knew  not  bin  g  of  any  reports,  who  had 
no  expectations,  who  formed  no  definite  estimate 
as  to  herself  or  any  one  else.  All  her  ideas 
were  concentrated  in  her  intense  interest  in 
her  part,  and  there  was  no  room  in  her  mind 
for  any  question  as  to  what  achievement  would 
bring  her  in  the  way  of  prestige  and  applause. 
Tyrrell,  watching  her  curiously  throughout  the 
week,  only  once  saw  her  wake  to  consciousness 
of  any  thought  external  to  the  creation  into 
which  she  was  putting  her  whole  soul,  and  on 
that  one  occasion  it  was  not  praise  and  not 
anxiety  that  touched  her,  but  a  few  words 
from  himself  as  they  separated  after  a  stage 
rehearsal. 

She  had  made  a  great  effect  upon  the 
company  that  morning,  and  he  happened  to 
come  up  to  her  just  in  time  to  hear  a  some- 
what over-coloured  picture  of  the  success  before 
her,  drawn  for  her  by  the  only  other  woman 
in  the  cast — an  "  old  woman."  Selma  had  been 
smiling  absently,   and  apparently  hearing  very 
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little  of  her  companion's  discourse,  but  some- 
thing prompted  Tyrrell  to  say,  when  they  were 
left  alone  together : 

"Don't  forget  that  matinees  are,  of  all  the 
devices  of  man,  the  most  unreliable,  Selma  1 
Don't  set  your  heart  on  this." 

''No,"  she  answered,  vaguely,  evidently  with 
the  slightest  possible  comprehension  of  his 
words,  to  which  there  was,  indeed,  no  key  in 
her  simple-minded,  ideal  aspiration. 

*'And  don't  think,"  Tyrrell  added,  with  a 
smile  that  softened  his  face  wonderfully,  "  don't 
think  that  a  second  success  can  ever  be  quite 
like  the  first ;  that  is  impossible." 

Selma  turned  to  him  suddenly  as  he  spoke, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  wake  up,  changing 
and  darkening  oddly.  She  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment  without  speaking,  and  then  she  said, 
slowly  and  distinctly,  with  something  almost 
metallic  in  her  low,  steady  voice  : 

"Thank  you!     I  don't  mean  to  forget." 

He   wondered,   curiously,   what   he  had  said 
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to  rouse  her,  what  her  manner  meant ;  but  by 
the  time  they  met  again,  she  was  once  more 
utterly  absorbed  and  carried  away  by  the 
fascination  of  her  work. 

That  fascination  seemed  to  grow  with  every 
thought  she  gave  it,  and  by  the  arrival  of  the 
day  itself  she  was  strung  up  and  concentrated 
to  such  a  pitch  that  she  was  beyond  reflection, 
beyond  nervousness,  beyond  self- consciousness 
of  any  kind,  literally  possessed  by  her  own 
genius.  She  had  spoken  scarcely  a  word  that 
day  —  her  white  face  and  shining  eyes  had 
awed  Helen  to  silent  solicitude  and  nervousiiess 
— when,  just  as  she  had  finished  dressing  for 
her  part,  a  knock  came  at  her  dressing-room 
door,  TyrrelFs  voice  asked  for  her,  and  she 
went  to  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  passage  in  his 
priest's  dress. 

**  I  came "  he  began  ;  and  then,  as  she 

advanced  into  a  fuller  light,  he  broke  oflf 
suddenly. 

As  she  stood  there,  in  the  most  gorgeously 

VOL.    II.  o 
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beautiful  of  the  three  beautiful  dresses  she  was 
to  wear,  with  all  the  latent  passion  in  her 
deepening  her  wonderful  eyes,  few  men  could 
have  looked  at  her  calmly,  few  men  could  have 
met  her  eyes  with  no  quickening  of  their 
pulses.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  before 
Tyrrell  spoke  again ;  and  when  he  did  speak, 
his  words  were  not  those  he  had  intended  to 
say — "  I  came  to  look  at  you." 

"  You  are  not  nervous  ? "  he  said,  slowly, 
with  his  keen  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 

"  No." 

"I  will  not  disturb  you." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  held  out 
his  hand,  with  a  sudden,  most  expressive  gesture 
of  comprehension  and  sympathy.  She  laid  her 
own  in  it,  with  a  quick,  clinging  pressure; 
and  as  she  withdrew  it,  he  turned,  and  went 
down  the  passage,  with  a  look  on  his  face 
which  it  had  not  worn  for  years. 

The  aristocratic  committee  had  worked  al- 
most feverishly,  and  the  house  was  packed  from 
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floor  to  ceiling.  Society  at  its  behest  filled 
boxes,  stalls,  and  even — in  its  ardent  desire 
to  assist  the  Chinese — the  dress-circle.  Nora 
Glynn  and  her  staff  were  realising  a  small 
fortune  by  the  sale  of  programmes,  besides 
being  extremel)^  ornamental  and  greatly  pro- 
moting conversation.  The  cheaper  parts  of  the 
house — the  parts  of  which  the  Duchess  had 
said,  '*  We  must  leave  them  to  you,  Mr.  Tyrrell " 
— did  Mr.  Tyrrell's  judgement  the  utmost  credit. 
Pit,  gallery,  and  upper  boxes  were  thronged 
with  people  interested  in  the  play,  capable  of 
appreciating  the  excellent  cast  he  had  got  "to- 
gether. And  all  over  the  house — demonstrative 
in  the  stalls,  quiet  and  business-like  in  the 
pit — there  was  an  air  of  pleased  expectancy. 

It  seemed  to  Helen,  sitting  excitedly  with 
Humphrey  in  the  dress-circle,  first,  as  though 
the  curtain  would  never  go  up,  and  then  as 
though  the  first  scene,  in  which  Selma  did 
not  appear,  would  never  be  over ;  but  with 
the  beginning  of   the  second   scene,   Helen,   in 

o  2 
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common  with  almost  every  one  in  the  house^ 
received  a  species  of  electric  shock.  Helen 
was  only  conscious  that  her  attention  was 
arrested  and  held  by  a  priestly  character  when- 
it  had  been  concentrated  in  expectancy  of 
Selma's  entrance ;  the  majority  were  only 
conscious  that  John  Tyrrell  was  curiously  un- 
like himself.  One  old  critic,  sitting  by  him- 
self in  the  stalls,  thought  with  a  shock  of 
surprise  for  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years, 
'^Tbat  fellow  is  a  genius."  Before  any  one 
else  had  formulated  an  idea,  a  strange  breath 
passed  through  the  building  as  though  every 
one  in  the  house  had  half  articulated  the 
monosyllable,  '*  Oh !  "  and  Bianca  had  entered^ 
and  was  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  priest. 
Their  first  scene  together  was  very  short,  and 
though  it  served  to  deepen  the  sense  already 
prevalent  that  Tyrrell  was  "  unusual,"  the 
audience  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  physical 
beauty  of  the  pair.  Wonderfully  lovely  as 
Selma   looked,    Tyrrell's    appearance   was    little 
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less  striking ;  the  dress,  difficult  to  wear,  and 
trying  to  many  men,  seemed  to  give  him 
only  additional  grace  and  dignity  of  bearing; 
his  face  was  rather  worn,  and  his  hair  grey, 
as  he  had  never  worn  it  before,  and  this,  or 
the  setting  aflforded  by  the  severity  of  the 
dark  habit  of  a  Dominican  monk,  or  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  indefinable,  gave  to 
his  handsome  features  a  nobility  of  expression 
which  seemed  to  make  of  them  an  infinitely 
higher  and  finer  face  than  that  with  which 
the  public  were  so  familiar.  A  low  murmur 
of  surprise  and  expectancy  followed  the  applause 
which  accompanied  his  first  exit. 

Selma's  best  opportunity  in  the  first  act — 
a  love  scene — followed  immediately  upon  it, 
and  worked  the  pit  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm 
which  was  all  for  Selma  herself,  and  was  in 
no  degree  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  popular 
young  actor  with  whom  she  was  playing  seemed 
to  be  utterly  out  of  harmony,  not  only  with 
his  Bianca,  but  with  the  atmosphere  which  she 
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and  Tyrrell  had  created.  As  the  piece  pro- 
ceeded amid  growing  excitement  and  enthusiasm, 
the  part  of  Guido  dropped  more  and  more  com- 
pletely into  the  background,  until  the  climax 
was  felt  by  the  audience  to  lie  in  the  last 
interview  between  Bianca  and  the  monk.  It 
was  a  long  scene,  beginning  very  quietly,  with 
intense  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  man, 
and  hopeless  pathos  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
and  with  the  first  words,  uttered  by  Tyrrell, 
a  strange  hush  fell  on  the  theatre.  The  two 
were  alone  together  on  the  stage  ;  and  with 
each  word  either  spoke,  with  each  breath 
either  drew,  the  other  seemed  to  gain  intenser 
sympathy  and  fire,  to  touch  greater  heights  of 
passion  and  perception.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  crowded  auditorium — fashionable 
boxes  and  stalls,  and  unfashionable  pit  and 
gallery  alike — the  attention  of  every  individual 
was  concentrated  breathlessly  upon  them  ;  and 
as  the  scene  went  on,  gaining  in  excitement 
and      tragic     intensity     with    every     moment, 
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there  was  hardly  one  among  the  rapt,  strongly- 
moved  faces  that  did  not  lose  something  of 
its  own  individuality  to  catch  something  of 
the  vivid  emotion  on  which  each  man  and 
woman  was  intent.  At  last,  on  a  final  passion- 
ate cry  which  rang  long  in  the  ears  of  every 
one  who  heard  it,  the  curtain  fell — fell  on  a 
silence  and  stillness  absolutely  unbroken.  A 
long-drawn  breath  was  audible  throughout  the 
house,  and  then  such  an  uproar  and  clamour 
of  applause  arose  that  the  air  seemed  to  rock 
and  vibrate  with  it.  Shaken  out  of  their 
apathy,  and  carried  away  on  the  rush  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  stalls  and  boxes  united 
with  the  pit  in  a  deafening  tumult  of  applause. 
Agaiu  and  again  Tyrrell,  with  a  strangely- 
moved  and  excited  face,  led  Selma  before  the 
curtain,  again  and  again  as  they  disappeared 
from  sight  the  cheers  broke  out  afresh. 

"  I  didn't  think  he  had  it  in  him,"  observed 
the  old  critic  who  had  commented  on  Tyrrell's 
first  scene,  as  he  found   himself  in  the  general 
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movement  standing  next  Julian  Heriot,  who 
was  a  friend  of  his. 

"  Very  fine,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  They  must  have  made  a  lot  of  money," 
continued  the  older  man,  who  had  been  more 
moved  than  he  cared  to  acknowledge  to  himself. 
*'  Coming  up  to  Miss  Tyrrell's  box,  Heriot  ?  I 
see  the  Duchess  is  leaving  her.  Happen  to 
notice  that  philanthropist  after  the  second  act  ? 
She  was  receiving  congratulations  as  though 
she'd  done  something  wonderful  herself ! " 

"  I  saw  her,"  answered  Julian  Heriot.  "  No, 
I'm  going  round,  I  think.  Ah  !  there  is  Lady 
Latter  " — bowing  as  he  spoke — "  what  won't 
that  woman  wear,  I  wonder !  " 

He  turned  away  with  a  slight  gesture  of 
farewell,  and  made  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
The  green-room,  when  he  eventually  found 
his  way  thither,  was  full  of  people,  who  stood 
about  in  eager,  excited  groups,  lingering  to 
discuss  the  altogether  unusual  nature  of  the 
performance.     Tyrrell,  still  in  his  monk's  dress, 
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was  receiving  congratulations  on  all  sides,  and 
in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  curtain  fell,  his  face  had  altered 
considerably.  The  enthusiasm  and  fire,  which 
were  so  strange  to  it,  had  nearly  died  away, 
and  his  eyes  were  harder  and  more  cynical 
than  usual.  He  turned,  with  a  slight,  hard 
smile,  as  Julian  Heriot  said : 

"I  congratulate  you,  Tyrrell." 

"Many  thanks,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  answered. 
''  It's  a  fine  play,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"It  was  a  fine  performance,"  answered  Heriot, 
his  eyes  wandering  round  the  room.  • 

Another  man  claimed  Tyrrell's  attention  at 
the  moment,  and  Heriot's  eyes  consequently 
remained  free  to  wander ;  but  he  did  not 
exercise  the  privilege.  Their  first  excursion 
had  told  him  what  he  wanted  to  know,  and 
he  drew  back  and  stood  apparently  waiting. 

"  She  went  straight  to  her  room,  didn't 
she  ? "  a  girl's  voice  behind  him  said  in  a 
moment.       "  Knocked     herself     to     pieces,     I 
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suppose.     She    won't   come    in    now,    I    should 
think." 

Julian  Heriot  glanced  sharply  round,  and 
saw  that  the  speaker  was  Nora  Glynn,  who 
hud  been  kindly  endeavouring  to  restore  the 
crestfallen  Mr.  Bevan's  faith  in  the  stability 
of  things  in  general  by  assuring  him  very 
prettily  and  convincingly  that  the  success  of 
the  afternoon  had,  in  reality,  been  made  —  as 
seemed  most  probable  and  natural  in  his  eyes 
— by  himself. 

*'  Tyrrell  said  something  about  her  comiog 
in  when  she  had  changed  her  dress,"  he  answered 
her  now.  ''  That's  what  everybody  is  waiting 
for,  I  suppose.  Not  quite  good  enough,  is 
it  ?  But  of  course  it  isn't  for  me  to  make 
a  move.  She  won't  show  after  all,  I  suppose," 
he  added,  as  a  maid  entered  the  room,  said 
a  few  words  to  Tyrrell,  and  disappeared. 

A  general  movement  ensued,  Tyrrell  having 
made  it  known  that  Miss  Malet  was  not  to 
be    personally    congratulated,    and    in    a    little 
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-while  Julian  Heriot,  the  only  man  left,  offered 
in  his  turn  to  shake  hands  with  Tyrrell.  But 
the  latter  stopped  him. 

"Don't  go,  Heriot,"  he  said.  "Come  into 
my  room  and  tell  me  how  you  liked  the  piece. 
Nonsense,  you're  never  in  a  hurry.  Come 
aloDg  ! " 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  at 
the  same  moment,  along  the  passage  which 
led  to  the  stage-door,  came  Selma,  in  the 
dress  of  daily  life,  followed  by  her  maid.  She 
came  up  to  Tyrrell  with  a  quick  exclamation, 
and  stopped  herself  on  seeing  Heriot  behind 
him. 

"You've  been  quick,"  said  Tyrrell,  adding, 
as  she  showed  no  signs  of  ever  having  seen 
Heriot  before  —  having,  indeed,  completely 
forgotten  him,  "you  and  Heriot  have  met 
before,  I   think." 

She  held  out  her  hand  then  with  a  little 
graceful  gesture  of  apology,  and  he  said, 
looking   at    her   as    he    spoke  with    eyes  which 
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showed  not  only  more  admiration,  but  more 
respect  than  was  usually  to  be  read  in  his  face : 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  cougratulating  you,  Miss 
Malet.  I  won't  try  to  tell  you  the  effect  you 
made  on  me." 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Selma,  quietly, 
looking  at  him  with  a  composure  and  self- 
possession  which  struck  Tyrrell  with  surprise. 

There  was  no  colour  in  her  cheeks,  her 
eyes  were  grave  and  steady,  and  her  voice 
perfectly  even.  Her  whole  manner  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  received  congratulations  after  her  first 
success,  and  suggested  a  woman,  rather  than 
the  girlish  Selma  he  thought  he  knew. 

"  You  have  done  a  splendid  piece  of 
work,"  continued  Heriot.  "  I  am  not  as  a 
rule  enthusiastic,  Miss  Malet,  and  the  con- 
ventional phrases  are  painfully  monotonous ; 
but  I  do  know  good  work  when  I  see  it,  and 
I  know  what  it  means.     I  envy  you." 
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"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Selma  again, 
tut  this  time  with  a  smile  of  grateful  accept- 
ance. Then  she  held  out  her  hand,  saying, 
"Good  night!  Good  night,  Mr.  Tyrrell!" 
and  passed  on  down  the  passage  out  of  their 
sight. 

There  was  to  be  no  performance  that 
evening,  and  Humphrey  had  made  an  engage- 
ment to  dine  at  his  club,  thinking  that  Helen 
and  Selma  would  like  to  spend  the  evening 
alone  together, 

Helen,  remembering  Selma's  excitement 
and  subsequent  reaction  after  her  first  appear- 
ance, had  been  a  little  uneasy  as  to  what 
frame  of  mind  the  evening  might  find  her 
sister  in,  and  she  had  been  immensely  relieved 
when  Selma  arrived  home  quite  composed, 
and  apparently  quietly  satisfied  to  lie  very 
still  for  an  hour  with  steady  eyes,  which  never 
closed,  and  then  to  respond  cheerfully  to  all 
Helen's  enthusiasm.  She  was  so  cheerful,  and 
her  lovely  face  was  so  free  from  any  trace  of 
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anxiety,  that  it  seemed  to  Helen,  when  she 
had  finally  exhausted  her  comments  on  the 
performance,  and  they  were  sitting  alone 
together  in  the  studio  after  dinner,  that  this 
was  the  moment  of  all  others  when  the  news 
of  Roger  s  return  would  make  the  least  painful 
impression  possible  upon  her.  She  revolved 
the  question  in  her  mind  for  several  moments, 
during  which  Selma  lay  back  in  her  chair, 
silent  and  motionless ;  and  then  she  said 
tentatively  : 

"  I've  something  to  say  to  you,  dear,  and 
I  don't  quite  know  how  to  say  it  best." 

With  a  swift,  abrupt  movement,  Selma 
turned  her  eyes  upon  her  sister  for  a  moment, 
and  turned  them  back  again  upon  the  fire. 

''Yes,"  she  said.' 

Helen  rose  from  her  chair,  and  went  to 
kneel  down  beside  her. 

"  It's  about — Eoger,  dear,"  she  said,  try- 
ing to  see  her  sister's  face,  which  was  in 
shadow,    and    missing    the    movement    of    the 
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slender  hand  which  lay  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.     "  He's  coming  home,  Selma." 

There  was  no  answer  and  no  movement, 
and  Helen,  following  her  own  train  of  thought, 
went  on,  earnestly  : 

"Ah,  my  dear,  try  to  forgive  yourself. 
You  couldn't  help  it.  Oh,  think  of  how  you 
felt  this  afternoon,  and  believe  that  you  couldn't 
help  it.  Be  reasonable,  darling  !  Selma,  he  is 
so  anxious  that  you  should  put  it  all  away. 
He  says  he  is  quite  content,  and  he  knows 
that  you  were  quite  right,  and  he  wants  so 
much  to  put  things  straight  between  you  and 
auntie.     Dear,  he  wants  you  to  see  him." 

''To  see  him!" 

The  words  rang  in  Helen's  ears  as  a  cry 
of  intolerable  shame,  and  she  put  her  arms 
round   Selma,   and  held  her  tightly. 

"It  would  be  dreadful  just  for  the  first, 
I  know,  my  dearest,"  she  said ;  "  but  it  will 
be  so  much  better  afterwards.  You  can't 
either  of  you    really  get    over   it    while   there 
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is  a  barrier  between  us  and  auntie  and  all  of 
them.  If  he  is  prepared  to  put  it  all  away, 
and  settle  down  to  be  your  friend,  you  can't 
refuse  to  meet  him,  and  in  a  few  months  it 
will  all  be  almost  as  if  there  had  never  been 
any  trouble." 

"I  can't  refuse?" 

*'  How  can  you,  Selma  ? "  returned  Helen, 
tenderly  but  firmly,  with  a  sense  that  though 
Selma  thought  her  very  cruel,  such  cruelty 
was  necessary,  and  kindly.  "He  is  getting 
over  it,  and  it  would  hurt  him  all  over  again. 
You'll  get  quite  used  to  it,  dear.  I'm  sure 
you   will." 

There  was  a  sharp,  sudden  movement,  and 
Selma  drew  herself  out  of  Helen's  arms  and 
stood  up. 

«<  I — I  must  think,  Helen,"  she  said,  and 
her  face,  as  the  lamp-light  fell  on  it,  was 
white  and  drawn.  ''Don't  mind  if  I  go  to 
Led  now.     I'm  tired." 

And    Helen,     left    alone,     wondered,    first. 
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whether  her  sister  would  ever  forgive  herself, 
and  then  whether  she  would  have  felt  it  less, 
after  all,  if  she  had  heard  of  Roger's  return  on 
some  other  occasion. 

"  I  thought  her  pleasure  in  her  success 
would  take  off  her  attention,"  she  sighed  to 
herself. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Not  the  faintest  allusion  was  made  by  Selma 
during  the  days  that  followed  to  what  Helen 
had  said  to  her  on  the  evening  that  followed 
the  matinee.  She  was  very  grave  and  quiet, 
but  she  was  not,  apparently,  distressing  herself, 
and  Helen  did  not  approach  the  subject  again 
until  some  ten  days  later. 

She  had  followed  Selma  to  her  room  then, 
one  night  on  going  up  to  bed,  and  had  lingered 
hesitatingly  over  the  fire  with  a  hot  colour  in 
her  cheeks.  She  and  Humphrey  had  been 
dining  at  the  Cornishes' — not  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance by  any  means — but  this  occasion  had 
been  endued  by  Helen  all  unconsciously  with  an 
indefinable  air  of  mystery  and  excitement.     She 
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moved  her  foot  on  the  fender,  as  she  warmed 
it  now  at  Selma's  fire,  with  a  great  show  of 
interest  and  attention  which  betrayed  a  nervous- 
ness singularly  unlike  her,  and  at  last  she  said, 
in  a  voice  which  was  even  unnaturally  and 
aggressively  matter-of-fact : 

"  IVe  got  something  to  tell  you." 

Selma  was  standing  by  the  dressing-table, 
in  her  dressing-gown,  with  her  back  to  Helen. 
She  did  not  turn  round,  but  she  said  quite 
steadily  : 

**  I  know  what  it  is." 

**  You  know ! "  exclaimed  Helen,  almost  as 
much  surprised  as  she  was  relieved.  "  Why, 
how  can  you  ?  I  nearly  told  you  when  you 
went  out  to  the  theatre  to-night,  but  I  thought 
I  would  wait ! " 

"  You  did  tell  me  all  the  same  !  I — you 
told  me  two  days  ago  ! " 

Helen,  who  had  spent  the  last  two  days 
in  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  from  her  sister's 
knowledo^e    the   fact   of    which   her   own    mind 

p  2 
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was  full  —  the  fact  that  Roger  was  actually 
in  London — could  only  gaze  at  her  in  blank 
astonishment.  Then  speculation,  which  could 
profit  her  nothing,  gave  place  in  her  mind  to 
the  practical  question  before  her,  and  she  said  : 

''I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  dear  ; 
but  it  doesn't  matter.  I'm  very  glad  you 
do  know,  as  it  hasn't  worried  you."  There 
was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  she  went 
on  :  "  He's  looking  very  well,  Selma.  We 
had  a  little  talk,  and  he  wanted  to  know — • 
what  you  said.  I  said  I  thought  he  had  better 
come  here,  and  I  said  I  would  talk  to  you, 
and  write  to  him." 

''  Yes  ? " 

Selma's  back  was  still  towards  her  sister, 
but  Helen  was  more  than  satisfied — she  was 
astonished  and  delighted  —  at  the  quiet,  un- 
moved voice  which  answered  her.  She  instantly 
decided  to  ignore  the  fact  that  any  alterna- 
tive lay  open  to  Selma,  and  went  on  almost 
easily. 
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**The  best  thing  will  be  for  him  to  come 
here  to  tea  one  afternoon — say  on  Wednesday. 
I've  thought  it  over  carefully,  and  that  seems 
to  me  better  than  lunch  or  dinner  on  Sunday. 
Shall  I  write  and  tell  him  Wednesday,  Selma, 
dear?" 

Selma  turned  round  and  faced  her  sister 
quietly,  her  face  pale  and  composed. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  the  same  steady  voice, 
*'yes,  Helen,  tell  him  Wednesday." 

She  turned  away  again  as  she  spoke,  and 
standing  before  the  glass  began  to  unfasten 
her  dark,  wavy  hair. 

Wednesday  morning,  when  it  came,  seemed 
to  Helen  unusually  lengthy.  She  had  suffered 
a  good  deal  in  a  small  way  from  the  difficulties 
which  were  always  arising  from  the  estrange- 
ment between  Selma  and  the  Cornishes,  and 
she  was  proportionately  pleased  and  excited  at 
the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation ;  she  was,  at 
the  same  time,  quite  aware  that  the  first 
meeting     between     Selma     and     Koger     must 
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necessarily  be  attended  by  considerable  awk- 
wardness, and  she  was  heartily  anxious  to 
have  it  over. 

Sclma  herself  was  rather  paler  than  usual, 
and  there  was  a  steady  set  about  her  lips 
which  was  new  to  them,  and  gave  her  face 
a  new  firmness.  She  spent  the  morning  just 
as  she  always  did,  practising  and  readiug  in 
her  owai  room  ;  and  she  was  there  practising 
again  at  four  o'clock,  having  left  Helen  secretly 
marvelling  at  her  calmness. 

Half  an  hour  later  Helen  was  still  alone 
in  her  drawing-room.  She  had  done  every- 
thing that  w^as  possible  in  the  way  of  ar- 
ranging and  re-arranging  the  room ;  in  her 
excitement  she  had  in  several  instances  done 
the  same  thing  two  or  three  times  over. 
Her  little  tea  -  table  was  more  than  ready, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  else  that  she 
could  do,  and  she  was  longing  for  some  one 
to  "  take  off  her  attention,"  as  she  thought, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Selma  came  quietly 
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into  the  room.  *'  It  is  colder  this  afternoon, 
I  think,"  she  remarked,  and  seated  herself  in 
a  low  chair  at  the  end  of  the  room  farthest 
from  the  door.  Before  Helen  could  think  of 
anything  sufficiently  light  to  be  a  suitable 
reply,  there  was  a  ring  at  the  front-door 
bell  —  a  ring  which  caused  Helen  to  start 
violently,  and  drop  many  stitches  of  the 
knitting  with  which  she  had  been  composing 
her  mind,  but  which  had  no  effect  whatever 
upon  Selma — and  a  minute  later  Helen  had 
risen  hastily,  and  was  shaking  hands  with 
Eoger  Cornish. 

' '  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here,"  she  said, 
cheerily. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  answered,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Selma. 

Only  a  few  seconds  had  passed  since  the 
door  opened  to  admit  him,  but  in  those 
seconds  Selma  had  turned  from  pale  to  crim- 
son, and  from  crimson  to  deadly  white.  For 
an    instant    Helen,    glancing    at   her   as   Eoger 
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turoed  to  lier,  thought  with  a  liorrified  sense 
that  there  was  no  accounting  for  her  and 
that  she  was  going  to  faint ;  then  she  seemed 
to  collect  her  faculties  with  a  terrible  effort 
of  self-command,  and  held  out  her  haud  to 
him. 

''  I  hope  you  are  well,"  he  said,  simply, 
though  his  face  had  flushed  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  and  he  was  far  too  fully  occupied 
with  the  awkw^ardness  of  the  moment  to  notice 
that  the  hand  he  touched  for  such  a  mere  second 
of  time  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

She  sat  down  again,  and  Helen,  with  a 
delighted  sense  that  the  worst  was  over,  threw 
herself  briskly  into  the  breach. 

''  Humphrey  will  be  down  directly,"  she 
said.  "  He  is  very  busy  with  his  Academy 
picture,  and  the  light  has  been  so  bad  lately 
that  when  there  is  any  he  wdll  hardly  stir.  I'm 
so  glad  you  have  come,  Koger,  to  get  him  away 
now.     He  has  had  such  a  long  day's  work." 
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"  He  looks  well,  I  think,"  said  Koger. 

"  Not  so  well  as  he  did  a  month  ago,  does 
he,  Selma?" 

''Not  quite.     He  is  so  anxious." 

That  Selma's  voice  as  she  answered  should 
be  rather  low  and  forced,  seemed  to  Helen  not 
unnatural,  and  the  latter,  turning  again  to 
Roger,  and  thinking  that  if  his  absence  was  to 
be  ignored,  conversation  would  be  impossible, 
went  on  : 

"  How  do  you  think  them  all  looking  at 
home  ?     Auntie  looks  well,  doesn't  she  ? " 

"  She  looks  capital,"  he  answered,  heartily, 
as  though  the  first  awkwardness  and  constraint 
were  slightly  wearing  off.  "  Younger  than  she 
did,  it  seems  to  me.  They  are  all  looking 
well." 

''  Elsie  has  grown,  hasn't  she  ?  " 

"  Grown  !  "  he  replied,  "  grown  doesn't  ex- 
press it  iu  the  least !     She's  like  another  child." 

He  turned  to  Selma,  as  though  to  include 
her  in  the  conversation,  and  then  suddenly  and 
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obviously  remembered  that  she  had  seen  none 
of  his  family  since  he  went  away. 

There  was  an  instant's  painful  pause,  broken, 
to  Helen's  intense  relief,  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  and  the  appearance  of  Humphrey. 

*'  Well,  old  fellow ! "  was  his  characteristi- 
cally laconic  greeting  as  he  shook  hands  warmly 
with  his  brother ;  and  then  he  took  up  a 
position  in  front  of  the  fire  to  w^ait  until 
Helen  should  have  finished  pouring  out  the 
tea,  to  wdiich  soothing  occupation  she  had 
hurriedly  applied  herself,  and  went  on,  lightly 
and  conversationally,  with  a  quick  perception 
of  the  constraint  of  the  situation  which  his 
entrance  had  broken  up  : 

''Vve  just  been  having  a  terrific  encounter 
wdth  Smith,  Helen." 

*'  Oh,  Humphrey,  you  haven't  lost  him ! " 
she  exclaimed,  thankfully  seizing  upon  so  safe 
and  impersonal  a  topic.  ''  Smith  is  a  most 
useful  model,  Koger,  with  the  face  of  a  perfect 
saint.      Unfortunately,    his    disposition   is   any- 
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thing  but  saintly,  and  he  was  mucli  offended  the 
other  day  when  he  arrived  in  a  state  of  placid 
intoxication,  and  Humphrey  refused  to  let  him 
sit  or  to  pay  him.  Wuat  has  happened,  Hum- 
phrey ? " 

"  I  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  abject 
humility,"  said  Humphrey,  handing  Selma  her 
cup  of  tea,  but  not  looking  directly  at  her. 
'Tm  immensely  proud  of  myself,  I  assure  you. 
I  had  no  idea  I  was  so  eloquent.  But  then  the 
fellow  is  such  a  capital  model,  and  self-interest 
is  inspiring,"  he  finished,  with  a  laugh. 

*'  How  is  the  picture  getting  on  ? "  asked 
Roger,  whose  embarrassment  was  disappearing 
rapidly. 

"  It  will  be  finished,  I  hope,"  answered 
Humphrey,  with  a  most  unusual  readiness  to 
speak  of  his  work.  "  The  light  has  been  terribly 
against  us  all,  of  course." 

**  It  is  beautiful,"  said  Helen,  proudly. 
''  Isn't  it,  Selma  ?  " 

Helen,  busy  with  the  teapot,  did    not  look 
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at  Selma  as  she  spoke ;  but  Humphrey,  who 
was  silently  offering  her  some  bread-and-butter, 
was  necessarily  looking  down  at  her,  and  as 
she  lifted  her  fiice  suddenly,  as  though  startled 
by  the  pause,  and  painfully  conscious  that 
something  was  expected  of  her  without  having 
heard  the  words  she  must  answer,  he  mot  her 
eyes.  It  was  only  for  a  second,  but  what  he 
saw  made  him  go  on,  quickly  : 

"  Selma  thinks  a  great  deal  too  well  of  it. 
She's  not  a  judge  —  the  subject  caught  her 
fancy.  Nell  ! "  breaking  off  with  an  exclama- 
tion, "  that  lamp  flares.     Excuse  me,  Selma." 

He  moved  quickly  before  her,  and,  standing 
so  as  to  hide  her  from  the  rest  of  the  room, 
turned  down  the  lamp,  moving  it  as  he  did 
so,  so  that  a  deep  shadow  fell  on  her  face. 

"  That's  better  !  "  he  went  on.  "  When  will 
they  give  us  electric  light,  I  wonder  ? " 

There  was  little  more  personal  conversation 
after  that.  Humphrey,  silent  as  he  was  as 
a  rule,   could  talk  as  w^ell  as  most  men  when 
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he  chose,  and  on  this  occasion  he  certainly  did 
choose.  He  kept  the  talk  mainly  on  topics 
on  which  he  and  Koger  had  naturally  more 
to  say  than  women  would  have,  and  nobody 
noticed  that  Selma  did  not  speak  a  single  word. 

Roger,  by  this  time  perfectly  easy  and  un- 
constrained, had  just  finished  a  most  practical 
exposition  of  the  American  views  on  a  burn- 
ing international  trading  question,  to  which 
Humphrey  had  listened  with  an  air  of  the 
deepest  interest,  when  he  finally  rose  to  go. 

^'Good-bye,  Helen,"  he  said;  *' I've  never 
told  you  what  a  jolly  little  house  this  looks." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  like  it,  Roger.  We  must 
take  you  over  it  next  time  you  come.  Give 
them  my  love  at  home." 

There  was  a  hardly  perceptible  pause,  and 
then  Roger  took  an  envelope  from  his  pocket, 
and  turning  to  Selma,  sairl,  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  way,  though  he  had  flushed 
hotly   again  : 

"  I've  brought  a  note  from  my  mother." 
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She  took  it  from  him  as  he  offered  it  to 
her. 

'*  Thank  you,"  slie  said. 

'*  Good-bye." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  Humphrey  saw- 
that  her  lips  moved,  as  though  they  formed 
the  conventional  response  ;  but  no  words  were 
audible. 

'*  Roger  might  see  the  dining-room  on  his 
way  out,"  he  suggested.  "  We  re  rather  proud 
of  the  oak,  old  boy.  Come  and  do  the  honours, 
Nell." 

They  went  out  of  the  drawing-room,  all  three 
together ;  and  when  Helen  returned,  a  few 
minutes  later,  the  room  was  empty. 

Helen  hesitated  a  few  minutes,  went  half- 
way up  to  Selma's  room,  and  then  stopped. 

"  I  won't  go  up  to  her,"  she  decided.  **  Poor 
dear  I  she  would  rather  be  left  alone." 

But  Helen's  determination  to  let  her  sister 
have  her  way,  and  to  leave  her  alone,  was 
not  proof  against  the  sight  of  Selma's  face  when 
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she  came  down,  half  an  hour  later,  to  her 
early  dinner — it  was  perfectly  white  and  set, 
with  dark  shadows  round  the  eyes,  the  eyes 
themselves  were  hollow  and  sunken,  and  Helen 
took  her  incontinently  into  her  arms,  and 
exclaimed  : 

"  My  dear,  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
yourself?  Selma,  indeed  it  is  quite  wrong 
to  make  yourself  so  miserable  over  what  is 
past  and  done  with." 

Selma  disengaged  herself  quickly,  saying 
hoarsely  and  incoherently  : 

"  Don't — don't  notice  me,  Helen.  I  shall 
be  better." 

And  Helen,  thinking  that  she  would  get 
**  better "  the  more  quickly  for  not  being  en- 
couraged to  dwell  upon  her  feelings,  changed 
the  subject  briskly,  if  a  trifle  incoherently ; 
but  the  next  day  she  wondered  whether  she 
would  not  have  done  better  to  persuade  Selma 
to  talk  it  out  with  her  when  she  noticed  that 
no    practising,    no   movement    of   any   sort    or 
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kind  was  to  be  heard  in  her  sister's  room 
during  the  long  hours  she  spent  there  alone. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  of  that  day, 
Tyrrell,  who  hardly  saw  Selma  during  the 
performance,  except  upon  the  stage,  unless 
there  was  anything  particular  to  be  said  between 
them,  received  a  message  through  her  maid, 
that  ''  Miss  Malet  would  be  glad  to  speak  to 
him."  Such  interviews  between  Tyrrell  and 
members  of  his  company  were  always  held 
in  a  little  room  adjoining  his  dressing-room ; 
and  there,  on  his  sending  word  that  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  Miss  Malet  after  the 
second  act,  Selma  came  to  him. 

Her  eyes  were  unnaturally  large  and  bright, 
and  her  fingers  twisted  the  cord  of  her  girdle 
incessantly.  She  made  no  response  to  his 
ofier  of  a  chair,  and  began  at  once,  standing 
before  him  : 

*'Mr.  Tyrrell,  I've  come  to  ask  you  a  great 
favour." 

"  You  mio^ht  sit  down  to  ask  it,  I  should 
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have  thought,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.     "What 
is  it,   Selma?" 

"It's  a  great  deal  to  ask  you  to  do,  I 
know  ;  but — you  do  think  I  shall  do  some- 
thing some  day  ? " 

"  I  don't  quite  see  the  connection  of  ideas," 
returned  Tyrrell,  looking  at  her  curiously.  "  But 
to  answer  your  question — you  know  that  I  think 
you  may  do  anything  you  like." 

"  I  want  more  work  ;  I'm  sure  I  ought  to 
do  more  work  if  I  am  to  be  any  good,"  she 
exclaimed,  feverishly.  "  Mr.  Tyrrell,  will  you 
give  some  matinees  of  old  plays  every  fort- 
night, every  week,  as  often  as  you  can  ?  I 
must  work  ! " 

"  Gently  ! "  ejaculated  Tyrrell,  with  a  smile. 
"Now  perhaps  you  will  sit  down."  He 
waited  until  she  let  herself  sink  into  a  chair 
with  a  movement  of  nervous  impatience,  and 
then  seated  himself,  and  crossed  his  legs.  "  It's 
rather  a  large  order,  Selma,"  he  observed, 
watching  her  eager,  excited  face  attentively. 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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'*  I  know  it  is,"  she  answered.  "  Oh,  I  know  ! 
But  I  thought  if  you  put  up  old  plays  that 
every  one  in  the  company  knows,  it  wouldn't  be 
much  trouble  to  them,  and  it  would  be  hard 
work  for  me." 

"Ah!"  he  observed,  meditatively.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  he  went  on, 
slowly  :  "  Is  it  work,  or  is  it  another  success, 
like  Bianca,  you  want,  Selma  ?  " 

Selma  rose  and  turned  away. 

''Mr.  Tyrrell,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was 
not  quite  steady,  "  I  thought  you  understood." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he,  too,  rose. 

"I  do  understand,"  he  said;  ''and  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done."  Then,  as  she  turned  to  him 
with  an  eloquent  gesture  of  thanks,  he  took  the 
hand  she  held  out  to  him,  and  held  it,  as  he 
said :  "  You  are  not  looking  well,  Selma,  and 
your  hand  is  much  too  hot.  We  must  not 
overwork  you." 

"No,  no!     Oh,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  almost 
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passionately,  as  the  colour  rushed  to  her  cheeks. 
"  It  isn't  that.  It's  work  that  I  want — all  the 
work  I  can  get."  She  stopped  abruptly,  and 
then  said,  with  a  smile,  as  if  to  turn  his  thoughts 
away  from  her  :  "  You  would  like  a  change  of 
part,  too,  wouldn't  you  ?  I  don't  believe  you 
like  Juan" — the  part  he  played  in  ''Fedalma." 
"  You  don't  know  how  different  you  were  as  the 
monk,  and  I  want  to  see  you  like  that  again." 

He  dropped  her  hand  suddenly. 

"Do  you?"  he  said,  with  a  strange  in- 
flection in  his  voice.  "  I  wonder  whether  you 
ever  will."  ^ 

And  then  Selma's  maid  came  to  the  door, 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  called,  and  they 
separated. 

The  note  from  Mrs.  Cornish,  which  Roger 
had  given  to  Selma,  had  contained  a  few  words 
of  forgiveness,  perfunctory  in  spite  of  all  the 
writer's  intentions  and  resolutions,  and  ex- 
tended, as  the  note  said,  "  because  Roger 
wishes  it,"   and   a   hope   that  she   would   come 

Q  2 
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on  the  following  Sunday  to  dinner  with  Helen 
and  Humphrey.  Selma  showed  the  note  to 
Helen,  and  told  her  in  the  fewest  possible 
words  that  she  would  go,  and  then  wrote  to 
that  effect  to  her  aunt. 

Her  acceptance,  a  foregone  conclusion  though 
it  was,  produced  in  the  Cornish  household  a 
variety  of  more  or  less  excited  sensations,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  was  a  sense  that 
the  Sunday  evening  in  question  would  be  an 
extremely  awkward  and  unpleasant  occasion. 
Everybody  was  of  opinion  that  "  poor  dear 
Koger  was  behaving  beautifully,"  and  Mrs. 
Cornish  acknowledged  that  the  present  state  of 
things  must  be  very  disagreeable  for  Helen ; 
but  towards  Selma,  personally,  the  fcimily  feel- 
ing was  anything  but  cordial.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Cornish,  Sylvia,  and  Nettie  had  each  in- 
dividually made  a  private  resolution  that  on 
her  own  part  the  reconciliation  should  be  very 
nominal  indeed. 

They  were   all,  however,  very  anxious  that 
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what  Sylvia  called  **that  dreadful  evening" 
should  go  off  as  easily  as  possible  ;  and  when 
Mervyn  Ferris,  not  knowing  of  the  family  party 
in  prospect,  invited  herself  to  dinner  for  that 
particular  Sunday,  the  idea  of  her  presence 
was  hailed  with  much  relief,  and  she  was  not 
allowed  to  take  back  her  words  as  she  wished 
to  do,  being  covered  with  confusion  when  the 
ordeal  before  them  all  was  mysteriously  imparted 
to  her. 

'*It  will  be  a  comfort  to  have  some  one  out 
of  the  family,"  said  Nettie  —  who  was  not 
without  a  certain  joy  in  the  excitement,,  of  the 
situation  —  as  she  talked  it  over  for  the 
hundredth  time  with  Sylvia. 

"Yes,"  answered  Sylvia,  ''I  know."  And 
then,  with  a  vague  sense  that  a  less  ardent 
adorer  of  Selma  would  have  served  the  purpose 
better,  she  added :  *'  I  wish  it  was  any  one 
but  Mervyn,  though." 

And  Mervyn  herself,  sensitive  little  shy 
thinoj   that   she   was,    wished    the    same    thinoj 
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from  the  bottom  of  her  palpitating  little  heart 
as  she  stood  on  the  Cornishes'  doorstep  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  trying  to  make  up  her  mind 
to  ring  the  bell. 

She  was  keenly  alive  to  the  "  dreadfulness " 
of  the  occasion  for  every  one  concerned  ;  she 
felt  it  for  Mrs.  Cornish  and  the  girls,  she  felt 
it  for  Helen,  she  felt  it  acutely  for  her  dear 
Selma. 

Perhaps  she  felt  it  most  of  all  for  the 
unfortunate  on  whom  her  deepest  pity  had 
always  been  bestowed,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
lost  Selma,  and  who  had  now  to  be  in  the 
same  room  with  her,  to  speak  to  her  and  hear 
her  speak,  and  know  that  she  would  never 
belong  to  him. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  drawing  -  room 
when  Mervyn  was  shown  in,  and  she  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief.  She  had  been  more 
than  half  afraid,  though  she  had  started  very 
early  in  order  to  avoid  such  an  entrance, 
that  she  might  find  the  whole  party  assembled. 
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She  sat  down  and  tried  not  to  dwell  on  the 
situation ;  but  she  was  quivering  from  head  to 
foot  with  sympathetic  nervousness,  and  when 
the  door  opened  suddenly  a  few  minutes  later, 
the  sound  made  her  start  violently.  It  did 
not  tend  to  compose  her  nerves  that  the  new- 
comer should  be  Koger,  of  whom  she  had  been 
thinking  at  the  very  moment  with  the  deepest 
sympathy. 

He  had  not  expected  to  find  any  one  in 
the  room,  and  he  paused  a  moment  in  the 
doorway;  then  as  she  rose  shyly,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  him,  he  went  up  and  shook 
it,  saying : 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Ferris  ?  You  ought 
not  to  be  all  alone." 

''I  like  it.  I  mean — I've  only  just  come, 
and  they'll  be  down  directly,"  she  murmured 
incoherently,  forgetting  to  sit  down  again,  and 
standing  before  him  a  pretty,  quaint  little  figure 
in  the  evening  dress  which  always  suited 
Mervyn  better  than  her  heavier  morning  frocks ; 
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there  was  a  bright,  soft  colour  in  her  brown 
cheeks  born  of  confusion,  and  her  eyes  were 
liquid  and  sympathetic. 

"  What  a  wretched  day  it  has  been ! "  said 
Eoger,  with  a  passing  thought  that  "  little  Miss 
Ferris  "  was  a  pretty  little  girl. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mervyn,  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  she  ought  to  sit  down,  and  sitting 
down  accordingly  with  some  haste.  "Yes,  it 
—it  has." 

"I'm  afraid  we  must  expect  some  rain,  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mervyn,  vaguely  again. 

She  was  so  sorry  for  him,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  so  dreadful  that  he  should  have  to 
make  conversation  with  her  when  she  was  sure 
he  must  be  wishing  her  miles  away.  Roger 
was  very  anxious  as  to  the  meeting  between 
his  mother  and  Selma,  though  he  felt  that 
for  himself  the  worst  was  over,  and  he  was 
not  equal  to  supporting  a  conversation  single- 
handed  ;  so  that,  between  them,  a  silence 
ensued.     It   was   broken   by   the  ringing    of  a 
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bell,  a  sound  at  which  Mervyn  started  nearly 
off  her  chair  as  she  and  Koger,  moved  by  a 
common  impulse,  turned  their  heads  simul- 
taneously and  listened.  It  was  a  false  alarm 
after  all,  no  sounds  as  of  an  arrival  succeeded 
it;  but  as  Roger  turned  quickly  to  Mervyn 
to  cover  his  previous  movement  with  a  polite 
commonplace,  he  saw  her  face  before  she  was 
aware,  and  its  undisguised  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, the  pitying  comprehension  with  which 
the  brown  eyes  met  his,  made  him  colour 
hotly,  and  turn  away,  forgetting  altogether  the 
words  he  had  intended  to  speak.  He  wa^  not 
a  ready  dissembler,  aeither  was  she,  and  there 
was  a  dead  pause.  Then  Mervyn's  feelings 
became  altogether  too  much  ^f or  her ;  and,  quite 
carried  away  by  them,  she  clasped  her  hands 
impulsively  together  on  her  knee,  and  said, 
softly  : 

''Oh,  Mr.  Cornish,  I  am  so  dreadfully  sorry ! 
I've  been  so  dreadfully  sorry  for  you  all  the 
time ;  because  I  know  what  she  is." 
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Her  little  shaking  voice  failed  her  for  pure 
pity,  and  there  was  another  pause ;  then  Roger 
moved  to  the  mantelpiece,  and  stood  there 
with  his  back  to  her  as  he  said,  simply : 

"  There's  no  one  in  the  world  like  her." 

"  I  know  there  isn't,"  cried  Mervyn,  impul- 
sively. ^*I  love  her  more  than  any  one  in 
the  world,  and  I've  been  so  dreadfully  sorry 
for  you.  Oh,  and  it  hurts  so  that  people 
should  think  hardly  of  her,  and  be  unkind  to 
her." 

Her  tone  assumed  that  he  had  felt  that 
pain,  and  he  answered  it  quickly,  turning  to 
her  abruptly. 

"  It's  worse  than  anything,"  he  said.  "  They 
seem  to  think  it  a  comfort  to  a  fellow  to 
hear  her  run  down — the  best  and  most  beautiful 
— because — because — I  made  a  mistake.  Why, 
it  was  my  fault,  not  hers.  I  ought  to  have 
understood  that  she  was  far  too  good  for  me, 
and  not  have  bothered  her  into  thinking  that 
she  cared ! " 
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"  It  was  a  dreadful  mistake  for  her  to 
make,"  said  Mervyn  ;  *'  but  she  couldn't  help  it." 

"That's  what  I've  said!  That's  what  I've 
said  all  the  time  I "  cried  Eoger,  eagerly.  **  Miss 
Ferris,"  he  went  on,  rapidly,  coming  up  to 
her  where  she  sat,  with  her  little  face  uplifted 
to  him,  "there's  this  evening.  I'm  afraid  it 
will  be  rather  awkward — my  mother,  you  know, 
and  Sylvia.  You'll  do  your  best,  won't  you? 
I  shall  be  so  glad  to  know  there's  a  woman 
here  who  thinks  of  things  as  I  do.  Even  Helen 
is  a  little  hard  on  her.  At  least,  she  feels — 
she  feels " 

He  stopped,  having  got  himself  into  an 
awkward  position.  "  Responsible,"  was  the 
word  which  conveyed  what  he  meant,  and  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  say  it.  But  Mervyn 
did  not  wait  for  him  to  finish. 

"Of  course  I  shall  do  my  very  best,"  she 
said,  impetuously.  "There  isn't  anything  I 
wouldn't  do  to  save  her  the  least  little  un- 
comfortableness." 
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She  held  out  her  hand  with  a  quick  little 
gesture,  as  one  who  seals  a  compact,  and  he 
shook  it  heartily.  A  moment  later,  Mrs. 
Cornish,  Sylvia,  and  Nettie,  all  looking  more 
or  less  flushed  and  nervous,  came  in  in  a 
body. 

The  actual  arrival  was  very  simple,  after 
all.  Mrs.  Cornish  had  said  in  her  letter  that 
''bygones  were  to  be  bygones";  and  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Cornish  and  Miss  Malet 
were  eventually  announced,  Selma  followed  her 
sister  into  the  room  looking  very  pale,  but 
perfectly  self-possessed.  She  said  the  word  or 
two  that  was  necessary  in  answer  to  her  aunt's 
greeting  in  a  low  voice,  but  perfectly  steadily, 
and  received  the  stiff  kisses  with  which  Sylvia 
and  Nettie  met  her  with  less  apparent  em- 
barrassment than  they  were  given.  If  she 
clung  to  Mervyn  as  she  kissed  her,  before 
shaking  hands  with  Roger,  an  instant  longer 
than  was  necessary,  nobody  but  Mervyn 
knew  it. 
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But  the  minutes  that  ensued  before  dinner 
was  announced  were  as  dreadful  as  could  have 
been  anticipated.  Humphrey  talked,  and  Roger 
talked,  and  Mervyn,  catching  Roger's  eye, 
plunged  energetically,  if  incoherently,  into  the 
conversation.  Mrs.  Cornish  and  Sylvia  felt 
as  though  every  idea  had  temporarily  left 
them,  and  the  observations  they  contributed 
were  not  calculated  to  promote  conversa- 
tion. Helen  was  far  too  much  occupied 
in  watching  Selma  to  make  any  attempt  at 
speech,  and  the  only  person  who  answered 
any  remark  quietly  and  reasonably  was  Selma 
herself,  who  grew  whiter  with  every  moment, 
her  sister  thought.  Dinner  was  decidedly  less 
embarrassed  and  constrained ;  but  things  were, 
if  possible,  still  worse  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner,  when  Helen,  Selma,  Mrs.  Cornish, 
and  the  three  girls  were  alone  together. 
Mervyn  did  her  very  utmost ;  but  when  at 
last  the  door  opened,  she  did  not  know  how 
deeply  relieved  was   the  glance   she   threw  to- 
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wards  Roger.  She  felt  that  they  would  make 
common  cause  together. 

An  hour  passed,  and  then,  to  her  unspeak- 
able relief,  Helen  heard  the  clock  strike  ten, 
and  rose. 

*'  I'm  afraid  we  must  go,  auntie,"  she  said. 
"  May  we  have  a  cab  ?  Our  things  are  in  the 
hall." 

In  the  general  movement  that  ensued, 
Mervyn  and  Roger,  as  though  drawn  together 
by  the  sympathy  which  had  grown  up  between 
them  during  the  evening,  with  the  sense  that 
they  were  playing  into  one  another's  hands  with 
a  common  object  in  view,  found  themselves  stand- 
ing together.  There  was  a  perceptible  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  Sylvia  and  Nettie  as  to  which 
should  go  with  Helen  and  Selma  into  the  hall, 
which  ended  in  their  both  going,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Cornish.  Mervyn  and  Roger,  left  alone,  followed 
them  out  with  one  accord,  appearing  in  the  hall 
just  as  Selma  turned  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs. 
Cornish,  and  faced  them.     It  seemed  strange  to 
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Helen  that  her  sister  should  say  good-bye  to 
her  aunt  and  cousins  far  less  naturally  than  she 
had  met  them  ;  and  she  followed  Selma  quickly 
as  she  went  rapidly  down  the  steps.  At  the 
bottom,  Helen  turned. 

The  hall  door  was  wide  open,  and  Roger 
was  holding  it,  his  tall,  strong  figure  standing 
out  distinctly  as  he  stood  in  the  full  stream  of 
light  from  the  hall  gas  ;  next  him,  the  only 
other  figure  in  full  light — a  slight,  childish  little 
outline — stood  Mervyn  Ferris. 

"  Good  night !  "  Helen  called  back. 

'*  Good  night !  "  responded  Eoger's  voice  ;^  and 
Mervyn  echoed  it. 

When  Helen  was  seated  by  her  sister  in 
the  cab,  Selraa's  head  was  turned  away  from 
the  now  closed  door,  and  Helen  did  not  see  her 
face. 

END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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